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PREFACE 


The substance of this pamphlet was communicated 
to the Progressive Club, Allahabad, and discussed on the 
31st of March and the 15 th of April, 1941 at meetings 
attended by University teachers, politicians, high offi¬ 
cials and others, comprising Englishmen, Americans and 
Indians belonging to various denominations—Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians and Parsis, Thereafter, copies of 
the type-script were circulated and read by Dr. Tara 
Chand, Principal, K. P. University College, Allahabad, 
Dr. Ishwari Prasad and Mr. O. P. Bhatnagar of the 
History Department, Mr. P. C. Jain and Mr. J. K. 
Mehta of the Economics Department, Mr. K. L. 
Govil of the Commerce Department, Dr. M. G. Zubaid 
Ahmad and Dr. Saeed Hasan of the Arabic and 
Persian Department, Dr. M. H. Syed of the Urdu 
Department, Allahabad University, as well as by Dr. 
Ishwar Nath Topa of Osmania University, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. To them all I am indebted for many sugges¬ 
tions and criticisms but it is only fair to add that the 
responsibility for the views expressed is entirely mine. 
Space forbade elaboration of the historical points which 
are touched upon, in the first two chapters. But it may 
be permitted to state that there lie some years of research 
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behind the generalisation briefly stated here. In Chapter 
VI, I have adapted a few paragraphs from my address 
at the Mysore Session of the Indian Political Science 
Conference in December 1940. 

A few paragraphs, for instance the first five in 
Chapter I and three in Chapter IV treat of social 
organisation in a generalised way. They are germane 
to the arguments which follow. They may appear 
slightly abstruse to some but the rest of the work, I 
trust, will be found fairly easy and intelligible to the 
general reader. 

Allahabad 
April 28, 1941 


Beni Prasad . 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

Social Life and Associations 

Man is a social animal in the sense that he can live 
and fulfil himself only in society. But nature alone 
does not fit him for a perfectly social role. Native 
impulses suffice only for adjustment to a narrow face 
to face environment. The expansion of community 
beyond it is a function of thinking and ideas, traditions 
and loyalties and stops short or proceeds far in accor¬ 
dance with their force and adequacy. Hence arise 
groups whose varying degrees of co-operation and con¬ 
flict, amalgamation and separation, subjection and 
overlordship constitute the warp and woof of history. 
Social consciousness varies in depth and intensity in 
terms of a complex of factors—consanguinity, economic 
needs, pursuit of security and comfort, expectations of 
war and peace. It embodies itself in religious and 
ethical codes, custom and law, social and political 
organisation, changing with the environment, above all, 
with the march of the mind. Social life expresses it¬ 
self through a multiplicity of associations based on kin¬ 
ship and territory, creed and culture, function and 
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citize nshi p, history and accident. The most important 
line of division in society so far has been class, a conse¬ 
quence of difference in political status, in wealth, occupa¬ 
tion and enlightenment, prestige of birth and style of 
living. 

Caste 

This principle of stratification was fortified and 
made rigid by that of endogamy—marriage within a 
circle—in a few ancient lands, notably in India. Apart 
from normative prescriptions on the four Vanias or 
castes, the outstanding social fact in India has been a 
multiplicity of sub-castes, resting primarily on con- 
nubium and secondarily on one or more bases like 
locality, occupation, sect or mere tradition. Social 
fusion is so natural among neighbouring groups that the 
ban, once admitted, had to be enforced very rigorously 
by public opinion and was re-inforced by restriction on 
commensality and by excommunication even for minor 
lapses. Caste accords with that narrow vision and 
narrow interest, that small-scale thinking and small- 
scale organisation which do not strain the mind and 
are very agreeable to societies in the early stages of their 
development. The system has undergone important 
vicissitudes; the rules on occupation have been honoured 
more in the breach than in the observance but en~ 
dogamous groups have survived, though not without a 
great deal of absolute and relative change, into the 
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present century and still number more than two 
thousand. 

Caste and Social Cohesion 

It is inevitable that an institution like caste 
should profoundly influence social attitudes. Natural 
selection as part of biological evolution has implanted 
in man the altruistic impulse which possesses high sur¬ 
vival value and constitutes one of the several bases of 
the sympathetic emotion. Its extension and develop¬ 
ment depend on appropriate stimuli from the environ¬ 
ment. Colour prejudice is a very formidable inhibi¬ 
tion; caste is a greater inhibition than class. It hampers 
the expansion of social consciousness; it tends, though 
other factors partly counteract the tendency, to narrow 
that consciousness of kind in which Professor Giddings 
finds the root of society. Like sect, it tends to restrict 
the bounds of effective public opinion. Social endorse¬ 
ment is a universal, necessity; it springs from the innate 
sociality of man. Everyone likes to fall in line with 
“one’s group;” caste and sect keep down the area of 
“one’s group.” Caste has not allowed Hindu society; 
to acquire that degree of homogeneity and centrality of 
direction which the institution of classes, springing out 
of the medieval estates, has permitted to modern France, 1 

Britain and other communities. 

2 
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Classes in Indian Society 

After its acceptance as part of the established 
order, caste was crossed by class which based itself main¬ 
ly on differences of wealth and enlightenment. Classes 
which arose within a sub-caste, as the endogamous 
group is called, allied themselves with corresponding 
groups in other castes, served to mitigate the narrow¬ 
ness of the latter and allowed a great deal of play to the 
forces of social cohesion. 

The Village Community 

An even greater measure of harmony was achieved 
through the tendency to self-sufficiency which the 
difficulties of transport and communication forced on 
the village until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The flow of sympathies and mutual aid natural to a 
familiar environment combined with the necessity of 
co-operative defence to raise the village folk above 
class and caste to a certain extent—raised them into a 
community pervaded by a sense of common obligation. 
The village community attained to a degree of organic 
wholeness which, in spite of internal imperfections and 
external handicaps, supported a high standard of 
ethical culture. 


The State 

Wider adjustments and loyalties were evoked by the 
state which organised protection, exacted a price in the 
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form of taxes and furnished a stimulus to higher cul¬ 
ture—learning, art and religion,—widened the horizon 
and brought divergent interests to a working equili¬ 
brium. 


Religious Toleration 

The state in ancient India accepted, with rare 
exceptions, the diversity of philosophic doctrine, 
religious belief and worship which a complete freedom 
of inquiry had brought about. 

Social Practices 

Religious toleration has been one of the master 
characteristics of Indian history. It had its counterpart 
in social practice, though it was influenced by caste and 
reverence for antiquity. Every caste, sub-caste, group 
or locality followed its code of custom, often invested 
with the force of law. It was free to live its own life,; 
no general conformity was desired, much less Insisted 
upon. But every group wanted its own members to 
stick to its norms and its practices. It was inevitable 
that these should alter in the course of the ages through 
religious reformation, economic change, political re¬ 
volutions, the progress or retardation of enlightenment, 
through state legislation or group resolution or the silent 
operation of opinion. Civilisation is essentially dynamic 
and negates complete stagnation. But change Was 
usually slow and conservatism was the rule. 
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Absorption of Immigrants 

Such was the subjective environment—caste 
exclusiveness, class inclusiveness, village harmony, 
moderate sense of political obligation, religious tolerance, 
social diversity joined to conservatism—which received 
and absorbed a succession of immigrants like the 
Scythians, the Sakas and the Huns. There was not 
much social fusion; the newcomers, already stratified into 
classes or even something like castes, became new sub- 
castes in the fourfold scriptural scheme. They adopted 
the Indian languages and the general framework of 
manners and practices. They absorbed, the culture or 
part of the culture enshrined in the Sanskrit, Pali and 
Prakrit literatures. Above all, they imbibed the Hindu 
view of spirit and matter, of sin and merit, of after¬ 
life and salvation and were led by chance or choice to 
embrace any of the numerous cults. As a rule, no one 
cared to keep any historical records in ancient India; 
the struggles, the defeats and the victories which might 
have accompanied the march of the immigrants sank 
into oblivion within a few generations; the very fact 
of their foreign origin was clean forgotten; they were 
as good Hindus as any other. 

The Arrival of Musalmans 

The Hindu capacity for assimilation was, however, 
put to a severe test with the arrival of Musalmans first 
in Sindh in the eighth century and then in the north- 
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west from the eleventh to the eighteenth century in a 
succession o£ raids, invasions and group or individual 
migrations. They came as conquerors; they were rul¬ 
ing the north by the beginning of the thirteenth and the 
Deccan by the fourteenth centuries. Islam came to 
India with a highly developed philosophy and theology; 
its monotheism presented a contrast to the Hindu 
pantheon; it was a proselytising religion, so that many 
a raid or invasion was represented by its authors as a 
holy war. The Musalmans had developed great litera¬ 
tures in Arabic and Persian; inter alia, they had develop¬ 
ed the art of historiography and preserved long accounts 
of wars, plunders, massacres and conquests on all sides. 
Contacts were maintained with the Middle East 
through migration, travel, pilgrimage, trade and adven¬ 
ture. Ideas and movements continued to flow from 
'Arabia, Iraq and Iran. It was difficult for the Hindu 
system to assimilate the new type of invaders and settlers. 
General social fusion was impossible; apart from caste, 
it was banned by the religious fervour which kept the 
Musalmans a distinct community also in Spain and the 
Balkans which they ruled for several centuries. 

Hinduism and Islam Stand Face to Face 

It was soon clear that Hindu culture could not 
swamp the Musalmans as it had swamped the earlier 
settlers. It was equally clear that Muslim culture could 
not swamp the Hindus as it had swamped Egypt, 
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Anatolia and Iran. Hindu theology and metaphysics 
were grounded in three thousand years of thinking and 
meditation. Hindu manners and customs were 
thoroughly adjusted to the environment. After the 
Muslim conquest the Hindu social system put itself on 
the defensive and tightened itself more than ever before. 
Priestcraft appropriated the authority which the state 
had so far exercised in a more flexible manner in social 
affairs. The machinery of social readjustment fell out 
of gear; the tendency to inflexibility really reflected a 
maladjustment but it steadied the system for the time 
being. So, the two religions and the corresponding cul¬ 
tures stood facing each other in the thirteenth century 
in the north and in the fourteenth century in the 
Deccan. 


Reciprocal Influences 

But as soon as the first waves of conquest, plunder 
and desecration had spent themselves, there began the 
operation of the forces, inherent in human nature, 
which interknit contacts into conational wholes and 
transform plurality into community. Hindu chieftains 
and soldiers were soon fighting under Muslim rulers 
against Hindus and Musalmans alike. Sometime later 
Muslim captains and soldiers Were to be found with 
Hindu rajas. Trade and industry wove new relation¬ 
ships. Preaching and political influence brought millions 
of Hindus into the Islamic fold, inevitably with their 
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own Habits of thought, languages and maimers. Some 
of them intermarried with the Muslim immigrants who 
in their turn had already begun to feel the grip of the 
land of their adoption—its climate, its intellectual 
atmosphere and its economic framework. 

A Common Language 

The Indian Musalmans adopted or stuck to the 
Indian languages, though they often employed Persian 
and Arabic for higher education and the former also 
for administration. They naturally affected the dialect 
spoken near the capital city of Delhi. Philological 
research has not yet succeeded in tracing its growth in 
detail but it was probably the Musalmans and the 
Hindus associated with them that refined and standardis¬ 
ed its conjugations and syntax, enriched its vacabulary 
and from the fourteenth century onwards raised it to 
a primacy which it has retained down to the present 
day among the northern dialects and languages. "With 
a large admixture of Arabic and Persian words, it 
appeared as Urdu. Long afterwards, with a large admix¬ 
ture of Sanskrit words, it appeared as the leading Hindi 
dialect. Both Urdu and Hindi have a common ground* 
work, a common grammer and a very large number of , 
common words, mainly of Sanskrit and Prakrit and; 
partly of Arabic and Persian origin. In ordinary; 
parlance, they are scarcely distinguishable. Urdu| 
developed, from the seventeenth century onwards, af 
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great literature counting both Hindu and Muslim names 
on its roll. The various Hindi dialects, specially the 
Braja Bhasha and the Avadhi, and the other Indian 
languages were similarly used by Muslims as vehicles of 
poetic expression. 

Medieval Literary Activity 

Literary divergences could not obscure the fact 
that a common language had been developed, to mediate 
the intercommunication of the Hindus and Muslims 
throughout the greater part of the country. In addition 
to it there were the other great languages and literatures, 
Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati and Sindhi, which were 
developed jointly by the Hindus and the Musalmans, 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century. All Indian, literature whether composed by 
Hindus or Muslims, had features, reflective o.f environ¬ 
ment, which distinguished it sharply from all foreign 
literature whether Muslim or non-Muslim. A dis¬ 
tinctively Indianist literature constitutes one of the most 
significant developments in medieval India. Besides, 
many Hindus learnt Persian and some of their Persian 
writings had merit enough to endure to the present 
f day. On the other side, a great Muslim scholar 
1 Alberuni mastered Sanskrit as early as the eleventh 
f century and his account and appeciation of Hindu 
| achievements in science and philosophy have acquired 
- permanent value. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries Muslim scholars translated into Persian, Sans¬ 
krit works like the Atharva Veda, the Upanishads, the 
"Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Yogavashishtha, the 
Bhagvat, the Harivansha and the other Puranas. In 
fact, the greater part of the literary activity in India' 
between the 14th and 19th centuries represents either 
Hindu-Muslim collaboration or the interaction of reci¬ 
procal influences. 

Art 

This fundamental collaboration is even more pro¬ 
nounced in the domain of art. Medieval Indian archi¬ 
tecture represents an organic fusion of indigenous and 
Saracenic motives and styles and derives from it qualities 
of strength and grace. Painting, another of the great 
modes of the expression of a people’s soul, develops from 
the sixteenth century onwards in common schools at 
the hands of Hindu and Muslim masters and becomes 
truly Indian. Styles of nmsk: and dance became and 
have remained absolutely common. In all these spheres 
there emerged by the 18 th century a solid and perma¬ 
nent achievement, basically Indian, strictly speaking 
neither Hindu nor Muslim in technique. 


Religious Rapproachment 


There was a marked rapproachment in religious 
matters from three sides. In the first place, Hindu con¬ 
verts retained some of their ancient practices; some 
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were only half-converts. Musalmans, as a whole, could 
not escape the influence of Hindu metaphysics and reli¬ 
gious practices. Secondly, Islamic monotheism brought 
into more conspicuous relief the monotheism or the heno- 
theism of the Hindu system of theology and partly ins¬ 
pired the Bhakti movements. Thirdly, there arose whole 
sects like those of Kabir (1440-1518), presumably a 
Musalman, and Nanak (1469-1538) which combined 
elements both of Hinduism and Islam. The same breadth 
of vision marked the hymns and teachings of Dadu, 
Chaitanya, Tukaram and many others. A common 
point of view is clearly in evidence in a great deal, though 
not in. all, of the neo-spiritualistic literature of medieval 
India. 


Manners and Customs 

Caste and creed forbade inter-marriage but there 
were classes to which Hindus and Musalmans alike 
belonged—classes of peasants, landlords, traders, artisans 
and labourers, soldiers, government servants etc. With¬ 
in a class, Hindus and Musalmans were often indistin¬ 
guishable from each other in dress, housing, etiquette 
and manners, whether in villages or in towns. The posi¬ 
tion of woman, the age of marriage and even some 
wedding ritual were uniform within a class and common 
to its Hindu and its Muslim members. It was only 
natural that Hindus and Muslims should join one 
another’s festivals. There was a broad identity of econo- 
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rnic interests which held a class together and cut across 
the religious cleavage. Behind it all was the similarity 
in the standards set up by Hindu and Muslim ethical 
codes. 


Political Relationships 

In the domain of politics, the Hindu Chiefs and 
Princes retained autonomy in Rajputana, Bundelkhand, 
many of the hilly regions and in the Konkan and 
preserved their independence south of the Krishna until 
the sixteenth century. But the Muslim impact im¬ 
mensely strengthened the centripetal forces and drew 
the whole country steadily into a single political system 
on the basis of annexation and suzerainty. Everywhere; 
the old Hindu framework of administration was i 
accepted; it formed the basis of the reforms carried out 
chiefly by Sher Shah and the Mughal emperors in the 16th ' 
and 17th centuries. The village was left much to itself 
so long as the requisite revenue was forthcoming. A few 
Hindu sub-castes whose main occupation was govern¬ 
ment service formed the political link between the 
Muslim state and the Hindu subjects. The Musalmans 
usually occupied a privileged position in the state and 
filled .most of the chief offices but the disparity lessened 
during the reigns of Akbar (1556-1605) and Jahangir 
(1605-27). The royal family married into Rajput 
houses; religious toleration was proclaimed as the policy 
of the state; indeed, a new spiritual and cultural 
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synthesis was attempted as a counterpart of the new 
political order. 

Religion and Politics 

The Mughal adjustment contained the promise of 
nationalism, but it was exposed to dangers from within 
and from without. The religious distinction was there 
and might become significant again in politics and in 
social relationships. Religion represents the largest of 
all adaptations—the adaptation to the universe. It uni- 
versalises group values and standards, invests them 
with a supernatural sanction, seeks to stamp them on 
the individual and to confirm the faith in a certain 
system of things and ways of action. It stirs the soul 
to its depths; it offers consolation in suffering and an 
escape from gnawing reminiscence. It concerns the 
vital interests and may be led by the organic wholeness 
of life to claim control over all the interests. Totali¬ 
tarianism is a possibility latent in every set of religious 
dogmas. The actual extent of theocratic realization 
depends on the balance between religiosity and secula- 
irity, the achievements in positive knowledge and 
exigencies of social adjustment. Every religion has its 
sheet anchor in certain scriptures and may, under appro¬ 
priate circumstances, insist on conformity of all institu¬ 
tions and ways of life to them. Plurality of religions 
contains the possibility of groups returning to different 
sources of inspiration and, therefore, drawing apart. 
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The Eighteenth Century 

On the political side the Mughal adjustment was 
also liable to disturbance from the will of the monarch, 
that is, from the narrow basis of despotic government. 
A slight departure from the policy of toleration during 
the reign of Shah Jahan (1627-58) was accentuated by 
the puritanic and orthodox Aurangzeb (1658-1707) in¬ 
to an attempt at a theocracy. At the same time the 
southern expansion of the Mughal empire encroached on 
the autonomy hitherto enjoyed by the Marathas under 
the weaker Sultanates of the Deccan. The ensuing re¬ 
volts broke up the Mughal empire in all but name and 
a new adjustment was wrought during the hundred 
years of disintegration that followed. The lessons of 
the immediate past were not forgotten. The fabric of 
Hindu-Muslim culture built up by five centuries of 
conscious and unconscious co-operation was maintained 
and strengthened; it had stood the severest of tests and 
was accepted as part of the working capital of the land. 
In the new states that supplanted the Mughal empire a 
privileged position was occupied, in respect of political 
direction and offices, by those who shared caste or creed 
with' the princes—-Rajputs, Marathas, Sikhs, Jats or 
Musalmans. But religious persecution was not resumed 
anywhere. There were unifying forces to which the 
Mughal Empire (1526-1707) had imparted great 
momentum—the forces of commerce and industry, im¬ 
proved transport and communication by land, river and 
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sea, cultural rapproachment and common ideologies, 
common administrative practices and the tradition, now 
firmly established, of an all-India supremacy. On their 
crest arose a far-flung Maratha empire in the eighteenth 
century. 

Ti-ie Modern Age 

But the country had already been drawn into wider 
orbits of trade, diplomacy and colonial rivalries and a 
hundred years (17S7-18S6) sufficed for the British 
nation-state, acting through the East India Company, to 
annex the greater part of the country and reduce the 
remaining principalities to vassalage. A decisively new 
era opened in the history of India; political unification 
was carried to completion with the aid of science. Three 
revolutions—the religious, the economic and the poli¬ 
tical—which took more than three centuries to work 
themselves out in Europe burst together on India and, 
what was equally momentous, in the wake of political 
subjection. The old social order was shaken to its 
foundations and with it the common culture reared 
under its auspices. The old adjustments of the priestly, 
aristocratic, agricultural, trading and industrial classes 
converging to certain common centres of control 
were suddenly and violently loosened. The impact 
of the Industrial Revolution began to break up the old 
village economy and cottage industry; the contact with 
European science, literature and philosophy meant a 
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cross-fertilisation of culture; new currents of thought 
and. reorganization came from Europe or arose from 
within, especially after the state patronage of English 
education adopted as a policy during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord William Bentinck (1827-35) ; the 
British genius for administration remodelled the old ins¬ 
titutions. After the Mutiny of 1857 had swept off 
the old order, the field was clear for movements and 
organisations of a different order. The logic of history 
summoned the country to make up for the long seclusion 
from world affairs and for the prolonged ignorance of 
world events. The hundred years that followed may | 
be described as a period of transition in every walk of l 
life, readjustment on new lines and ah attempt to re-1 
cover political autonomy. 

Transition 

It takes time to rebuild new habits in individual life 
and new traditions in social life to replace those which 
are breaking down. The process calls for a vast effort 
of re-orientation and is primarily the province of reason. 
The psychological difficulty consists in obtaining a 
corresponding change in those feelings which represent 
subjective valuations of activities and in which, there¬ 
fore, customs and institutions are embeded. Feeling is 
not an adequate guide in complex situations; yet its 
sanction is vital to those higher adjustments which cons¬ 
titute progress. From this discrepancy between reason 
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and feeling arise the delays and confusions which are 
writ large over many tracts of behaviour in the modem 
world. When new bearings have to be found, it be¬ 
comes difficult to see life steadily and as a whole. Many 
aspects of the old adjustment rise up as problems; the 
dying embers revive; new antagonisms flare up. 

The Indian Problem in the World Setting 

The world was fast becoming a single economic 
whole. India had somehow to line up with the big 
industry and claim her share of the rising wealth. 
Science was annihilating distance, throwing together 
peoples hitherto far apart and, therefore, different from 
one another, and thus raising problems of race, colour, 
subjection, imperialism and exploitation. India had to 
comprehend the panorama of world affairs and win a 
place hr keeping with dignity and self-respect. Con¬ 
tact cross-fertilizes cultures; the impact of the West 
set in motion new currents in the domains of religion, 
philosophy, literature, institutions and economics. India 
had to integrate the new elements into a consistent 
whole. 


Modernism and Revivalism 

The intellectual and moral effort evoked by the 
root problems has necessarily been very complicated but 
it is possible to distinguish two tendencies sometimes 
running parallel to each other, sometimes re-inforcing 
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and sometimes conflicting with each other. From their 
inter-action and from the accompanying political 
reaction, arose the Hindu-Muslim problem in its present 
phase. The two tendencies may be designated, for the 
sake of convenience, modernism and revivalism. 

In Economics 

It was inevitable that the structure of Indian in¬ 
dustry, trade and finance should gradually approxi¬ 
mate to Western lines; British economic interests cer¬ 
tainly introduced a grave complication but the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution inevitably gripped India. The mass 
production of factories has been welcomed by some as 
a promise of plenty; it has been accepted by many as 
unavoidable; it has been resisted by others not only be¬ 
cause of the horrors which set moralists like Carlyle, 
Ruskin and Tolstoy against it but also because of its 
divergence from the system known to the genius and 
economy of Indian civilisation. Surrender to it has 
appeared like surrender to something alien; instead, a 
plea for the revival of the spinning wheel, the cottage 
industry or the self-sufficing village has touched a pat¬ 
riotic chord; it seems to harmonise with national self- 
respect; it can be represented as a defence not only 
against Western materialism but also against Western 

domination. 

3 
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In Social Institution 

A similar interplay of revivalism and modernism 
occurred in another important department of national 
life. Reforms in social organisation suggested themselves 
soon after the Western impact. The abolition or relaxa¬ 
tion of caste, the elevation and education of womanhood 
and the depressed classes, the raising of the age of mar¬ 
riage, altogether, a keener sense of social justice were 
vital to national progress. But while a few advocated 
them on grounds of reason and western example, others 
found a more satisfactory and more effective plea in 
the ancient scriptures. To represent reform as a re¬ 
turn to the freer and simpler life of the Vedic age was 
to defeat conservatism, on its own ground and at the 
same time to gratify the sense of national pride and 
self-respect. 

In Religion 

What was true of social reform in this respect was 
true with far greater force of religion. Here the very 
idea of borrowing from the West was unthinkable; 
it would be tantamount to sacrilege. Did not India 
possess the richest store of divine wisdom and the pro- 
foundest systems of philosophy which even Western 
thinkers were beginning to admire? They certainly 
sufficed to furnish all the concepts and all the modes of 
worship, meditation and social service which reformers 
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required to purify and ennoble the current religious 
life. 


Reformist-Revivalist Movements 

Hence, revivalism was one of the keynotes of the 
Brahma Sanaaja founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy in 
Bengal in 1828 and yet more emphatically of the Arya 
Samaja established by Swami Dayanand Saraswati in 
the north in 1875. The Arya Samaja took its stand 
exclusively on the Vedas and rejected the Smritis, the 
Puranas and other later writings and practices so far as 
they did not conform to the Vedas. The Prarthana 
Samaja in the Bombay Presidency drew its inspiration 
mainly from the Brahma Samaja. The year 1875 
also witnessed the inauguration of the Theosophical 
Society by the American Colonel Olcott who sought 
infer alia , to confirm Hindus in their ancient spiri¬ 
tuality and outlook. The revivalist note is percep¬ 
tible in the writings and speeches of most other 
reformers, social and religious, in every part of the 
country. They sought to wean the Hindus from the 
superstitions which seemed to degrade them and to 
Warp their whole thinking and which were out of 
accord with the true religion. "Back to the Vedas” or 
"Back to the Shastras” was the ceaseless cry. 

Revivalism among the Muslims 
"Back to the example of the Prophet”, "Back to 
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the early Khilafat” was the call of the revivalism which 
occurred among the Muslims. Here the movement 
was complicated by Middle East contacts and was 
coloured to a greater degree by recollections of the lost 
dominion. There is in pan-Islamism itself an element 
of revivalism—a passion to shake off western domina¬ 
tion and return to the glorious epoch of righteous and 
widespread Muslim sway. Early in the nineteenth 
century Haji Shariat Allah, inspired by the "Wahhabi 
.movement of Arabia, preached a return to the pristine 
purity of Islam and discouraged contrary etiquette and 
customs. He felt that India, on passing under British 
rule, had ceased to be Dar-ul-Islam or the land of Islam 
or peace and had become Dar-ul-Harb, the land of 
war. His son Dudhu Miyan proclaimed the equality 
of man, energetically espoused the cause of the poor and 
the distressed, upheld puritanism and forbade un-Islamic 
practices. Saiyad Ahmad of Rai Bareli in the United 
Provinces, founded the Tariqah-i-Mohammadiyah or 
the return to the ways of the Prophet, and envisaged a 
holy war. He sought to wean the Musalmans from 
many wedding and other ceremonies, processions, 
waste of money over graves and death anniversaries 
etc., on the ground of non-conformity with the teach¬ 
ings of the Prophet. The Ahl-i-Hadis, founded about 
the same time, proclaimed afresh the unity of God, the 
exclusive supremacy of the Holy Quran and Hadis (or 
Traditions), denounced polytheism, the worship of 
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saints and all those customs which prevailed among the 
Muslims in contradiction to the true faith. A very 
strong note of revivalism is also struck by Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad Qadiani (1839-1908). 

The Aligarh Movement 

The Muslim revivalists denounced English educa¬ 
tion as heretic but a new line was taken by Sir Saiyad 
Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) who held that the religious 
toleration adopted as a policy by the British Govern¬ 
ment justified India being regarded as Dar-ul-Islam. 
He took his stand firmly on the Quran but appealed 
for its rational understanding and held that there was 
a considerable conformity to it on the part of Christian 
teaching. He urged that there was nothing incon¬ 
sistent with the Quran in social reform and in educa¬ 
tion and emancipation of woman. Above all, he sought 
to reconcile the new with the old education and learn¬ 
ing through the establishment of the Mohammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh in 1875. 

Steadying Influences in Revivalism 

Revivalism is a frequent occurrence in the history 
of every religion but it acquired unusual importance 
in the Indian crisis of transition. Like every great 
movement, it had its advantages and disadvantages; it 
solved some difficulties and raised others. Psychologi¬ 
cally, it was a partial restoration of the self-respect 
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which had been deeply injured by political subjection. 
It represented at once resistance to Western encroach¬ 
ments, a recompense for the present degradation, a hope 
for the reign of righteousness in future. It steadied 
the gaze against the superficial glamours of the West; it 
strengthened the moral fibre against the seduction 
of Western fashion; it checked the mere imitation, as 
distinct from the selective assimilation, of European 
ways; it facilitated social reform and assisted the recon¬ 
ciliation of some modern conceptions with the time- 
honoured scheme of thought. It was a source of ins¬ 
piration, a quickening of energies, calculated to foster 
a movement for freedom and self-government. But it 
was also tempted to decry and check modernisation in 
many respects and to hinder the country from coming 
fully into line with the modern currents in science, 
philosophy and economics. Nor could revivalism be 
confined to an appeal to the primary sources of religious 
ideas. It cannot remain a precise and logical throw¬ 
back; it becomes a torrential movement, sweeping the 
past into the present, selecting ideals from any stage, 
real or imaginary, of the past. It draws upon the later 
theological and ethical traditions, historical examples, 
and patterns of organisation. What is equally moment¬ 
ous, it is not always the true original but a present day 
conception or interpretation of it that comes to guide 
thought and action. 
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Separatist Tendencies in Revivalism 

The most serious aspect of revivalism in India in 
the 19th century was its bifurcation. The intellectual 
and emotional reaction of India to a very acute and 
unprecedented crisis of transition was taking a compli¬ 
cated form; one of its aspects was a return to different 
sources of inspiration. There was a real difference 
between the India of the Vedic age and the Arabia of 
the early Khilafat. Hindus and Musalmans were going 
beyond the last thousand years back to distant and 
divergent traditions and heroes and, therefore, further 
away from one another in certain departments of life. 
In fact, the two revivalisms stimulated each other, 
competed with each other and became more and more 
different in outlook, Religious neutrality and expe¬ 
diency alike forbade the British Government to attempt 
to guide or harmonise them. It accepted them both 
and adjusted itself to them both, after a preliminary 
effort to suppress the extreme manifestations of the 
Islamic revival. Leadership rested in the hands of 
fervid puritans who were content with nothing less 
than the pure word of the gospel as they interpreted it. 
Revivalism weaned away the half-converts from the 
lingering Hindu beliefs and practices. On the other 
hand, the Hindu sub-castes which had adopted Muslim 
ways of living gravitated towards Hindu revivalism or 
modernism. Hindus and Musalmans alike began to 
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give up many practices which they had imbibed from 
one another and which had formed bridges between the 
two communities. Many areas of common life and 
thought have thus been restricted and many meeting 
places obliterated. Revivalism leads to the withdrawal 
of one community from the other's festivals which the 
natural forces of sympathy and imitation tend to make 
common to both. It fosters a conscious retention and 
accentuation of existing divergences and the invention 
of new ones in regard to diet and dress, manners and 
etiquette and magnifies them all into profound 'cul¬ 
tural 5 diversities. It tends to diminish the common 
elements in the literary productions of the Hindus and 
the Musalmans and fosters itself by claiming control 
over the education of the young and founding separate 
schools, academies, colleges and universities. It imparts 
its tone to literature, favouring the elimination of 
Sanskrit terms from Urdu and that of Arabic terms 
from Hindi, Bengali and other languages. Revivalism 
prompts organisation on communal lines and often as¬ 
sumes an aggressive tone which brings the different 
communities into acrimonious debate over theological 
and other matters. 

Revivalism and Interpretation of History 

It is not difficult to understand that Revivalism, 
like every considerable movement, has influenced the 
interpretation of history. It has, for instance, served 
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to cast a halo round ancient India or medieval Arabia 
which almost defies criticism. The Hindu revivalist 
lingers over the long period of Hindu independence. 
He invests with the glory of paradise the ancient self- 
sufficing village, the spinning wheel, the simple life, the 
placid contentment and the spiritual devotion. The 
Muslim revivalist delights in dwelling over the five 
centuries of Muslim rule in India. The Maratha revi¬ 
valist feels that his ancestors would have quickly re¬ 
covered from the defeat at Panipat in 1761 and, but 
for British intervention, established their dominion 
over the whole country. The Sikh revivalist cannot 
forget that his forefathers were the last independent 
rulers of the Punjab from whom the British took over 
in 1848. Historical events which would ordinarily 
call forth only calm and dispassionate explanation 
serve under revivalist influence to generate separatist 
ambitions in politics. It is not mere accident that the 
Hindu Sabha has found some of its leaders in Maha¬ 
rashtra where the religious distribution would not lead 
one to expect a Hindu-Muslim problem, at all. His¬ 
torical reminiscences centring round Lucknow, Jaun- 
pur, and, above all Agra and Delhi, the greatest of 
medieval capitals, partly explain the influence which the 
small Muslim population of the United Provinces—14 
p. c. in the province—exercises over the policy of the 
Muslim League. Nor is it difficult in the revivalist 
background to understand that some concatenation of 
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circumstances should lead the Musalman to dream of 
re-establishing Muslim rule over certain provinces and 
that the Sikh should threaten grim resistance. 

Handicaps of Revivalism 

Revivalism, however, suffers from two severe handi¬ 
caps. In the first place, it stimulates the foundation 
of new sects and sub-sects, incorporating subordinate 
revivalisms, partly cancelling one another and weaken- 
ing the force of the whole movement. In the second 
place, revivalism tends to exhaust itself as soon as the 
necessary adjustments have been made and the ground 
prepared for nationalist and modernist developments. 

Modernisation 

Revivalism has been one of the leading factors in 
modern Indian life but it has not been, it could not be, 
the sole factor. Nothing can withstand the onset of 
modern science and its application to transport and 
communication. Industry has been mechanised though 
rather slowly on account of political complications. 
Science, pure and applied, is an influence making for 
modernisation as distinct from revivalism. Even in the 
1.9th century, western social philosophy evoked warm 
admiration amongst an increasing number of educated 
men and prompted a great deal of thought on purely 
rational and humanitarian lines. Orthodoxy and 
fanaticism, whether of the revivalist or the pristine 
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type, have been visibly weakening during the last sixty 
years. 

Psychological Characteristics 

The parallelism so striking between Hindu and 
Muslim attitudes is due to identity of psychological 
characteristics. Science does not countenance the 
notion of such traits being due mainly to racial here¬ 
dity; in any case, it sounds a warning against the con¬ 
fusion of organic with social evolution or of the deposit 
of nature with the utterance of history. It does, how¬ 
ever, appear that the prolonged influence of the envi¬ 
ronment—of soil and. climate, occupation and modes 
of organisation—stamped certain characteristics, partly 
on the biological constitution and mainly on the social 
tradition. They may be described, as resulting from 
the modification, direction and control of instinctive 
activities in response to environmental stimuli. They 
are to be understood not as sole and rigid determinants 
but as flexible tendencies continuously influenced by, 
and interacting with, other factors. There are in 
India certain ethnic differences observable, for instance, 
between the people of the Punjab and those of the 
South, of Maharashtra and those of Bengal But they 
are not of a pronounced type and do not hamper the 
emergence of a broad consciousness of kind. Nor do 
they coincide with religious differences, except in the 
case of a very few and very small groups on the Western 
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coast and the frontier. The majority of the Musal- 
mans are as autochthonous to the land as the Hindus, 
and many of those who came from the North-West 
(the Afghans or the Persians) belong to the same stock 
as the Hindus of the north, while all of them have freely 
intermarried with converts from Hinduism. For all 
practical purposes, the physiological and psychic inheri¬ 
tance which constitutes the raw material of society is 
identical among all the Indian communities. 

The Indian Temperament 

“National character” is subtle and elusive but it 
seems, on the whole, that the Indian temperament 
delights in logic and definition, principles and abstrac¬ 
tions and displays imaginative fervour and emotional 
flow. It presents a contrast to the Englishman’s re¬ 
serve, severe practicality, distrust of logic and prin¬ 
ciples, and turn for discipline and organisation. Paren¬ 
thetically, the failure to perceive and allow for the 
difference is a perennial source of misunderstanding 
between England and India and has been partly res¬ 
ponsible for the breakdown of some negotiations for 
compromise, for instance, in 1921, 1931 and 1939. The 
temperamental difference partly accounts for the 
demand for declarations on one side and the refusal or 
evasion on the other. From the standpoint of Hindu- 
Muslim relations, the psychological tendencies have 
been making for adjustment in some respects and mal- 
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adjustment in a few particulars. They are responsible 
for a common scale of values, a deep sense of spirituality, 
a capacity to rise above the earth earthy and the pass¬ 
ing exigency, a common respect for learning, character, 
heroism and sacrifice. The hold of principles serves to 
counteract many fissiparous tendencies and to secure 
approximation between lines of cultural development, 
On the other hand, the turn for abstractions has some¬ 
times rendered compromise difficult; for example, nego¬ 
tiations between the National Congress and the Muslim 
League broke down or simply did not commence ill 
1938 and 1939 because of the insistence on one side and 
sturdy refusal on the other, of the prior recognition of 
the Muslim League as the sole representative of Muslim 
opinion and of the Congress as a Hindu organisation. 
It is not the merits of the demand or the refusal that 
call for attention here; it is the tendency to stand on 
abstract claims that is noteworthy. The same men¬ 
tality is responsible for the presentation of political 
or communal claims in all their logical completeness. 
The emotionalism of the Indian temperament manifests 
itself in love for flags, slogans and songs. That these 
psychological characteristics are shared in equal degree 
by all is also proved by the readiness with which the 
varieties of symbolism invented by one party find their 
counterpart in the other party. The attachment to 
rival symbolisms, springing from the same psychological 
characteristics has been responsible for many misunder- 
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standings during the last five years. 

Social Psychotherapy 

It is not easy to alter temperamental traits but 
modern psycho-analysis points out that the first step in 
overcoming their disadvantages is to be conscious of 
them. It is necessary to realise that logic, principle, dec¬ 
laration and definition, though they possess great value, 
must be adjusted to the claims of compromise and work¬ 
ing settlement. Especially, the transition to positive 
government with its numerous enterprises on the 
basis of large-scale co-operation calls for a practical 
turn of mind, a habit of give and take, of willingness 
to sink non-essentials, a refusal to erect trifles into 
principles. There is nothing in all this that really 
runs counter to the Indian scale of values. It is, how¬ 
ever, a set of qualities to be brought consciously into 
play against the older manifestations which were 
suited to an environment of a negative and absolutist 
government. 
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CHAPTER II 

DEMOCRACY AND SEPARATISM 

The National Movement 

Tlie failure of the Mutiny of 1857 combined with 
the impact of Western liberalism to give a new direc¬ 
tion to Indian politics. The aspiration for indepen¬ 
dence, natural to every people, began to crystallise in 
the form of a movement for closer association with 
the government in the latter half of the 19th century 
and soon broadened into an agitation for self-govern¬ 
ment. The Indian National Congress was founded in 
1885 and constitutional reforms were made in 1892 
and in 1909. So the dawn of the 20th century 
brought on the horizon the prospect not only of a 
larger share in the public services but also in the for¬ 
mulation of policy. The ferment that followed the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon (1898-1905) seemed to 
suggest that the people had struck the tents and were 
on the march again. 

Difficulties of Democratic Government 

It will be observed that the movement for national 
independence was merged into that for self-govern- 
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ment and established itself on the dogma of democracy. 
There arose a new set of problems calling for a new set 
iof adjustments. If government is the most difficult of 
i all arts, self-government is the most difficult of all forms 
of government. It seeks to build itself on the know¬ 
ledge, judgment and public spirit of the people but 
encounters an initial handicap in the apathy which 
enables the assertive few to play upon the prejudices 
and manipulate the voting strength of the multitude. 
It presupposes an approximation to homogeneity 
enough to ensure agreement on fundamentals but it has 
to reckon with the danger of party erecting the merely 
important or even the trivial to the rank of funda¬ 
mentals. It is grounded in a faith in the infinite worth 
of personality, a practical recognition of the dignity of 
man as man but this psychological attitude may be in¬ 
hibited by diversities of sect or class. It depends for 
success on instructed and disinterested leadership, but 
the character of leadership represents an intricate in¬ 
teraction between the politically conscious minority and 
! i the inert majority. A leader is, like everything else, 
j a social product. The prospects of democracy depend 
on the general level of education, integrity and habits 
of co-operation. But the mental attitude and the out¬ 
look on life which it postulates are often hampered in 
the beginning by the long habituation to despotism 
which renders it difficult to attain new adjustments in 
terms of freedom. 
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Persistence of Negative Government in India 

In Europe the transition from monarchic or aristo¬ 
cratic absolutism to popular government was accompani¬ 
ed by the passage from negative to positive government. 
That is to say, the Government confined itself no longer 
to defence, order, justice and other elementary func¬ 
tions but undertook actively to promote mass education, 
economic welfare, public health etc. India, however, 
has lingered for the most part in the negative state of 
government. The constituent acts of 1892, 1909, 
1919, and 1931 registered very slow progress in self- 
government and enfranchisement. But the intervals 
were not used to prepare the ground for the new experi¬ 
ments. Since the third quarter of the 19th century, 
compulsory primary education had been recognised as 
one of the dirties of government in Europe and the 
United States, but in India the Government always 
pleaded lack of.funds and has been content with less 
than 10 per cent literacy. The human mind is so con¬ 
stituted that it cannot rest content with negatives; it 
yearns for positive opinions and creates meaningful 
wholes. To deny knowledge and training to it is to 
leave it to the mercy of inherited dogmas, current pre¬ 
judices and alluring catchwords, a prey to faction and 
demagogy. The masses are heirs to a rich culture; they 
possess commonsense and integrity and appreciate the 
merits of mutual aid in common life. But illiteracy 
4 
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imprisons their minds and exposes them to theocratic 
and other forms of propaganda. 

Economic Conditions 

In Europe the progress of democratic government 
synchronised with a rise in the standard of life by three 
or four hundred per cent through the application of 
science to production and transport. But in India no 
effective attempt was made to mechanise agriculture; the 
land economy remained almost primitive; only a few 
factories were established in a few towns; the masses 
were sunk in poverty; large numbers lived on the verge 
/of starvation and the national income stood at less than 
| JO or 60 rupees a year per head. Poverty consigned 
social life to a low level and kept down the incentive 
to a proper share in the higher cultural and political 
activities of the country. 

Inadequate Share in Defence 

Self-government presupposes, in ultimate analysis, 
a capacity for self-defence. But a generation ago India 
depended for defence entirely on the British navy, a 
small British army and a larger British officered Indian 
army. Nor have the people yet had the opportunity to 
acquire that confidence and self-respect which accom¬ 
pany the capacity for self-defence. 
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The Paradox op Democracy 

All tliis may be urged, and has often been urged, 
as a powerful argument against self-government, but 
in the historical context it also constitutes a plea for a 
radical change in the system of government res¬ 
ponsible for such a state of things. Here is the paradox 
of democracy which has appeared in the history of many 
countries. Its success depends on conditions which it 
alone can bring about. Here is apparent the mutuality 
of cause and effect. The old order of illiteracy, poverty 
and defencelessness is an obstacle as well as a justifica¬ 
tion for progress towards self-government. Here, as 
elsewhere, things move in circles. Self-government is a 
break in the old vicious circle at a very important point. 
Statesmanship dictates a simultaneous attack on poverty 
and ignorance. 

Trie Impracticability of Aristocratic Govern¬ 
ment 

The transition from autocratic to democratic gov¬ 
ernment has sometimes been mediated in history by en¬ 
lightened aristocratic government. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment was actually led by conservatism and the British 
analogy to call the landlords in large numbers through 
weightage to the legislative chambers. Experience, how¬ 
ever, demonstrated that they lacked the requisites of 
leadership. The inevitable assumption of ail power by 
an efficient and centralised bureaucracy in the middle 
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of the nineteenth century exposed large feudal hold¬ 
ings to the drawbacks of functionless property. The 
course of history had not trained the landlords to 
these habits of public life which enabled the British 
aristocracy to discharge the responsibility of constitu¬ 
tional government for more than two hundred years. 
The new opportunities of higher education had largely 
escaped them. The system of land tenure in North India 
was feudalistic and weighed heavily on the tenantry 
creating an antagonism which ruled the landholders out 
of the chances of national leadership. They were con¬ 
tent to set up class organisations for the protection of 
their own interests. Genuine conservatism grounded in 
certain sentiments about institutions and in definite 
concepts of national welfare can be a stabilising force 
in politics and can alternate in power with radicalism 
as in England but defence of privilege qua privilege 
generates a faction, not a party and, if it contrives to 
acquire political influence, paves the way for a revolu¬ 
tion. 


Paucity of Commercial Wealth 

Aristocracy has in modern times often strengthened 
itself by alliance with commercial wealth but the big 
industry had made so little progress in India by the 
first decade of the present century that there was 
scarcely a plutocracy in existence to support an aristo- 
cracy. 
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The Educated Middle Class 

Public life was thus left mostly to the educated 
middle class which possessed keen intellectual vigour, 
receptivity and breadth of outlook. It was still too 
small in numbers—knowledge of English being con¬ 
fined to less than two millions—and, as the events after 
1918 proved, it was possible for great leaders to appeal 
over its head to a wider public. Nevertheless, the 
intelligentsia was growing and, if education had been 
rapidly pushed forward, might have acquired a very 
strong position in public affairs. The natural tendency 
of higher education to separate its votaries from the 
masses is accentuated in India by the foreign medium of 
instruction. But this tendency is partly counteracted 
by ties of caste and creed and a wider appeal of patrio¬ 
tism. Economically, the intelligentsia represents a wide 
gradation of wealth and poverty and, in the absence of 
large scale industrialisation, concentrates on the 
public services and the learned professions. Hence it 
suffers from an internal contradiction; it depends for 
its livelihood on a system which it aspires to transform. 
Wide prospects of employment were open to it in the 
beginning of the present century but its growth out¬ 
ran industrial expansion and chronic unemployment has 
plunged its youth into gloom often bordering on des¬ 
pair. An equally serious aspect of the economic plight 
has been the scramble among the communities for the 
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few available posts and a consequent deterioration in 
their relations. 

Deficiencies in Indian Education 

Education in India has failed to keep abreast of 
new theories and experiments which have transformed 
the school in Western and Northern Europe as well as 
in the United States. Indian education has never been 
adequately psychologised and in its higher grades it was, 
until lately, too literary and extended but a meagre re¬ 
cognition to the claims of the physical and the social 
sciences. Accordingly, it did not always produce a 
Socratic temper and rigorous mental discipline. Igno¬ 
rance of foreign languages other than English was an 
obstacle to a deeper understanding of modern ideas, 
movements and, especially, the course of international 
affairs. But educated India has partly made up for the 
deficiency through foreign travel and thus begun to 
surmount that tmfamiliarity with world conditions 
which has been the central cause of Indian defeats from 
the 11th to the 19th century. The educated Indian, at 
the dawn of the present century, was beginning to 
perceive more and more clearly that, with self-govern¬ 
ment on the horizon, revivalism was rapidly exhaust¬ 
ing its inspirational value, that the golden age could be 
shifted from the past to the future and that a conscious 
effort was necessary to bridge the differences between 
the communities. He had already grasped the inter- 
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dependence of social life and added industrial and social 
reforms conferences to the sessions of the National Con¬ 
gress. Above all, the educated class realised the need 
of mass education and warmly supported the Bill in¬ 
troduced by Mr. G. K. Gokhale in 1911 in the Indian 
Legislative Council to make education free and com¬ 
pulsory. It was not its fault that the official majority 
turned down a measure which might have transformed 
the entire setting of Indian life by this time. 

New Tasks and Handicaps 

In the beginning of the present century the 
educated middle class was confronted with the obliga¬ 
tion of taking over part of the responsibility of govern¬ 
ment and bringing about a new adjustment on a new 
basis in the body politic. It was severely handicapped 
by certain legacies of revivalism and by the political 
response which they evoked. The Musalmans had for 
long kept aloof from English education and made up 
the deficiency only in part since the movement led by 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. They could not expect to pull 
their full weight in the responsibilities which the 
nationalist agitation promised to transfer from British 
to Indian hands. The dream of re-establishing Muslim 
power, long kept alive by Muslim revivalism, had be¬ 
come impossible of realisation, but the movement for 
self-government resting on the principle of majority 
suggested the possibility of a Hindu Raj. Sir Syed Ahmad 
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Khan himself advised Ills co-religionists to keep aloof 
from the Indian National Congress. The latter has 
always comprised a few Musalmans, but it has not, ex¬ 
cept for a brief interval from 1919-1922, been represen¬ 
tative of the Musalmans as a whole. After the partition 
of Bengal in 1905, the extreme phase of nationalist 
agitation pressed the Bhagavat Gita in its service and 
discovered a sheet anchor in Shri Krishna’s gospel of 
disinterested action, struggle and heroism buttressed by 
right knowledge of soul and salvation. That was the 
quintessence of Hindu philosophy. Some nationalists, 
though not all, in Maharashtra found inspiration in the 
life of Sivaji and the renaissance that had preceded his 
phenomenal rise to power in the 17th century. The 
Hindu religious and revivalist tinge was scarcely cal¬ 
culated to attract the Musalmans. 

The Muslim Reaction 

On the other hand, the partial success of the 
National movement could not fail to awaken the 
Muslims to the need of a well-defined policy. Their 
reaction to the circumstances took the form of a demand 
for special safeguards and as large a share in the devolu¬ 
tion of power as was commensurate with their position, 
iittportance and aspirations. These tendencies were 
accentuated and transformed into new antagonisms by 
the institution of separate electorates in 1909. 
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The Search for Security 

The root of the matter lies in the search for security 
which is fundamental to politics. The innate quest of 
the individual and the family for security in. the 
supply of food, clothing and shelter, is one of the prime 
reasons for the emergence of the state. The search of 
states for security is one of the governing factors in 
international affairs. The search of groups and associa¬ 
tions for security economic, cultural and. religious 
supplies a large part of the tissue of domestic politics. 
It finds its sanction in power or a share in power. 
Politics, therefore,' revolve largely round security and 
power; much depends on the manner in which security is 
guaranteed and power exercised. Institutions that assist 
a pursuit of security in common and an exercise of power 
in unison foster the General Will, a disinterested regard 
for the common welfare. All that favours an isolationist 
search for security, and therefore for power, makes for 
inter-group conflict. 

A Greek. Illustration 

Hie inauguration of self-government has some¬ 
times found a people divided against itself and pursuing 
security along conflicting lines. In those circumstances 
the first task of statesmen has been to bring the search 
for security so far as possible to a common plane. For 
instance, the Athenian statesman Cleisthenes perceived 
at the close of the 6th century B. C. that the dissensions 
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among the wealthy families and among the men of the 
hills, the plains and the sea-shore were a hindrance to 
democratic government. He brought them together 
through a new grouping in new tribes for political pur¬ 
poses and led them to rub shoulders together, to outgrow 
the differences and acquire unity of political experience. 

Unity and Diversity 

A religion or social cleavage must be recognised in 
politics, but it is tin safe to make it the foundation of a 
superstructure and to give a separatist turn to the search 
for security and power. Corporate life cannot be built 
on the basis of differences. The art of creative politics 
consists in opening new avenues of co-operation and 
integrating the differences into a new synthesis. 
The electoral misgivings voiced by the Musalmans in 
1906 might have been met to the satisfaction of all at 
the time through the proportional representation which 
had been extolled by John Stuart Mill as early as 1861. 
More than three hundred schemes of proportionality 
had since been worked out and a few of them were 
actually in operation in many elections in the United 
States, Switzerland, Belgium, Scandinavia and other 
countries. The system was quite capable of modifica¬ 
tion so as to allow a stipulated weightage to minorities 
in India. It could have furnished all the safeguards 
deemed necessary at the time and yet opened avenues 
of collaboration in politics. Or, general electorates 
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with reservation of seats for the Musalmans might have 
amply met the needs of the situation and at the same 
time brought the communities nearer and nearer with 
every extension of the franchise. The guif that yawned 
between them in 1906 or 1909 admitted of easy abridge¬ 
ment. But the plan that was actually embodied in the 
Reforms of 1909 was that of entirely separate elec¬ 
torates. 


Separate Electorates 

John Morley, whose name is associated with the 
Reforms, once observed that what strikes deep in 
politics strikes deep all round. Separate electorates 
promptly reinforced all the disintegrating tendencies, 
all the separatist elements of revivalism and, in fact, 
became their political counterpart. Joint electorates 
would have favoured modernist forces and progress on 
nationalist lines. As it was, revivalism and separate 
electorates supplemented each other and favoured a cul¬ 
tural and political milieu on the separatist basis. The 
consequences unfolded themselves with the remorseless 

$ 

anarch of a Greek tragedy. The year that followed the 
[Reforms found a Hindu meeting at Allahabad resolving 
I to establish an All-India Hindu Sabha. There began the 
I habit of regarding the Hindus and the Musalmans as 
separate political entities. The system freed the majority 
representatives from the obligation of canvassing the 
support of the minorities and more than neutralised the 
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advantages of the freightage. It enfeebled the capacity 
o£ every group to throw the centre of gravity outside 
itself and protect its interests in the national context. 
It loosened the control which considerations of general 
welfare should exercise on the course of affairs. It 
hampered the growth of public opinion as distinct from 
sectional opinion. Co-operation, eliminated from the 
polling booth, was rendered more and more difficult in 
the legislature and in public life as a whole. The poison 
worked steadily. In 1916 it interposed difficulties though 
it could not prevent the Lucknow Pact between the 
Congress and the Muslim League. If nationalists won 
the general, that is, practically Hindu constituencies, it 
was because the majority community naturally finds it 
easier to cultivate nationalism. But they had to respect 
many prejudices. Besides, a number of Hindu com- 
munalists as distinct from nationalists were always re¬ 
turned by Hindu constituencies. The Muslim consti¬ 
tuencies quite as naturally rang with cries of danger to 
religion, language and culture and need of protection 
in all possible ways. The Hindu reaction conjured up a 
danger to Hindu rights, stigmatised the Congress as pro- 
Muslim and often looked upon compromise as surrender. 
Brooding converts a craving for protection into offen¬ 
sive conflict. As the separate electorate stabilised it¬ 
self, the sense of disintegration grew more and more 
intense and the ideal of social justice had to fight a 
losing battle against the longing for privilege and 
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domination. 

Non-co-operation and Khieafat 

The events that followed the last war ultimately 
brought out, though at first they obscured, the full 
consequences of separate electorates. The post-war 
wave of idealism and aspiration, Muslim agitation against 
the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, Hindu 
sympathy with the defeated Asiatic state and common 
resentment at the martial law regime in the Punjab, 
resulted in a marvellous concordant between the two 
communities in 1919-22. But one of the most signi¬ 
ficant features about it was the boycott of the legisla¬ 
tures reorganised by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
of 1919, and, therefore, a boycott of separate electorates, 
as an item in non-co-operation. It fell to Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Khilafat leaders to awaken to political 
life millions who were either disfranchised or were 
persuaded to abstain from exercise of the franchise. 
The wider public just ushered into politics consisted 
of the comparatively prosperous petty zemindars, 
peasants, shop-keepers and labourers. The centre 
of gravity shifted from the intelligentsia to this 
lower middle class in the sense that leadership has 
thenceforward rested on its support and policy has been 
shaped in great measure in accordance with its ethos 
and its atmosphere. The enlargement of the public, that 
is to say, the wider diffusion of political consciousness, 
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introduced a new style into public life. Those who were 
not fit for it by conviction, training or habit had to 
form small parties of their own, to play the role of 
advisers or to retire from public life. The rest of the 
educated class fell into line with policies framed by 
great leaders with an eye on the vaster clientele. Enor¬ 
mous meetings served the purpose of something like 
plebiscites and sustained by their enthusiasm a some¬ 
what autocratic type of leadership. In the case of 
Mahatma Gandhi the following was nation-wide and 
homage poured in from the rest of the world to raise 
him to an impregnable position. 

Political immaturity 

But the new public was politically immature 
because of long habituation to subjection and to small- 
scale interests. A living sense of the state, of its position 
and functions in the constitution of society, is awakened 
and sustained, against the pressure of smaller organisa¬ 
tions, only by political education or a favourable con¬ 
juncture of circumstances. Political immaturity, that 
is, an imperfect acceptance of political obligations and 
a ready acquiescence in rule or leadership from above, 
has been a characteristic of whole nations and classes and 
is writ large, for instance, over the modern history of 
Italy, Germany and Japan. It marks the masses, to a 
greater or lesser degree, in every country. Political 
education was the immediate need of the larger public 
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which had begun to interest itself in politics after 1918 
in India. But it was not forthcoming, in any adequate 
measure, from the Government or from the existing 
political organisations. The former was too rigid and 
bureaucratic and could neither rapidly universalise 
general education nor associate any large number of 
people with it through a network of local and provincial 
committees of an advisory character. The popular 
leaders were, above all, agitators and welcomed the 
new public primarily as a large, perhaps an irresistible, 
reinforcement to their campaigns. The training which 
the public received was in methods of agitation rather 
than in those of responsibility. For the rest it was left 
to itself to find its bearings in politics. 

Spiritualism nsr Politics 

The Hindus were attracted, almost hypnotised, by 
the spiritualism which Mahatma Gandhi has sought to 
introduce into politics and which seems progressively to 
have deepened in himself. To a perfect tolerance the 
Mahatma joins a certain eclecticism; he has often ex¬ 
pressed his warm admiration for the Prophet and the 
Holy Quran; his "Experiments with Truth” testify to 
the influence exerted on him by Christianity, especially 
through Count Tolstoy. But the fact remains that the 
Mahatma’s spiritualism is grounded in the theology of 
Hinduism and the ethics of Jainism. Eminent autho¬ 
rity maintains that there is nothing contrary to Islam 
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in the ideals of simple life and the spinning wheel. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be something mysteriously' 
Hindu about them. At any rate they fit into the con¬ 
text of a wholesale Hindu revival and therefore serve to 
contribute to political separatism. Non-violence could 
be adopted by any one as an expedient but to preach it as 
a religious tenet, as a principle binding under all circums¬ 
tances, and to invite suffering on oneself as a method 
of changing the opponent’s heart, had the appearance 
of Hindu or rather Jain and Buddhist inspiration. There 
was no getting away from the historical fact that the 
Prophet Mohammad had engaged in defensive wars. 
The new creed, however, spread further and further and 
soon the time came when the Mahatma became the 
centre of something like a sect and the Gandhian way 
of life acquired something like sanctity. Like revivalism, 
one spiritualism evokes another and a theological dis¬ 
cord is added to the political feud. The Khilafat 
movement, indeed, had already deepened the religious 
tinge in Muslim politics. All politics stand in need of 
spiritualisation in the sense of moralisation, that is to 
say, permeation with the principles of truth, sincerity, 
disinterestedness and humanitarianism. But spiritualism 
beyond them tends to reproduce the religious atmos¬ 
phere, dogma and ceremonial in politics. It is a reversion 
to theocracy and doubly dangerous in a country which 
follows more than one religion. Now the tendency was 
accentuated. It may be that all religions, if properly 
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understood, would exert a unifying and a harmonious 
influence but the crucial fact is that religions are not 
likely to be properly understood in a world where every¬ 
thing is liable to be misunderstood. 

Parting of the Ways 

The dual spiritualism was fraught with awkward 
possibilities. Nevertheless, if the Congress and the 
Muslim League could have continued on the path of 
legislative non-co-operation, they might have risen 
above much of the communalism and avoided a clash. 
But the pressure of events brought them both into cons¬ 
titutionalism and elections. It was the juxtaposition 
of a bifurcated revivalism and spiritualism with separate 
electorates that complicated the political situation. The 
Congress had so far been content with general influence 
over politics and the leadership of the nationalist move- 
I ment but on New Year’s Day in 1923 there arose witli- 
( in it a parliamentary Swarajist wing. The special session 
of the Congress at Delhi in September 1923 formally 
suspended the previous propaganda against council 
entry. The Swarajists contested the elections as a party 
in November 1923 and showed themselves the largest 
and best organised group in the country. The Swaraj 
party became the council section of the Congress by 
virtue of the Calcutta Pact of November 1924 and was 
finally merged into the Congress at the Cawnpore session 
in December 1925. Except for a brief period of civil 
'5 
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disobedience from 1930 to 1933, the Congress has ever 
since been a factor of the first magnitude in parliamen¬ 
tary activity. But its very success drew it into the 
vortex of separate electorates and separatist politics and 
exposed its nationalism to misunderstanding. It is 
needless to speculate whether it would have been the 
wiser course to keep aloof from elections until separate 
electorates had been modified or until the Congress had 
become as representative of the Musalmans as of the 
Hindus. The fact remains that separatism could now 
work much more extensively and much more power¬ 
fully. The franchise had been extended from a negli¬ 
gible number in 1909 to more than seven millions in 
1919 as part of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

The Gulf Widens 

On the morrow of the Second Reform Act in Eng¬ 
land in 1867, Robert Lowe observed that they must 
now educate their masters. In India, however, the 
importance of education for the electorate has never 
been adequately realised. The wider public has been 
exposed to all the separatist influences of the electoral 
system and has been infected with the communal virus. 
The extension of the franchise in 1919 to more than 
seven millions served, after the brief interlude which 
lasted until 1922, to widen the gulf between the 
Hindus and the Musalmans. Finally, the wider 
enfranchisement enacted in 1935 brought more than 36 
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millions of the population of British India under sepa¬ 
ratist influences. It is safe to prophesy that adult suff¬ 
rage on the basis of separate electorates would complete 
the estrangement in every town and every village. It is 
a fundamental, though fairly common, mistake to sup¬ 
pose that the enfranchisement of the masses still living 
in peace and amity would facilitate agreement and 
concord. On that supposition rests the plea for a 
constituent assembly elected on the basis of adult suf¬ 
frage. Human nature, however, does not work in such 
a simple and innocent manner. Its expression always 
takes the form of adjustment to the environment, in¬ 
cluding the subjective environment, which it encoun¬ 
ters. Enfranchisement would bring the masses forth¬ 
with into the flaming atmosphere of phrase and feeling 
which separate electorates have generated. Nor should 
it be forgotten that antagonisms which arise in the city 
spread quickly to rural areas. The domination of the 
countryside by the city is one of the characteristics of 
modern civilisation; the city seems to insist on every¬ 
thing conforming to itself. In British India slightly 
more than 90 p.c. of the population live in villages but 
they are powerfully influenced by less than ten p.c. 
residing in the villages. Adult suffrage may recom¬ 
mend itself as a means of awakening self-respect, of 
political education, of mobilising all the intellectual 
and moral resources for the public good and of secur¬ 
ing the consultation of all interests and standpoints in 
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government. But that makes it all the more necessary 
to find a way out of an electoral arrangement which 
would land any country into acute civil strife. No¬ 
where is the sense of political obligation keener and 
more widely diffused than in England. Yet if separate 
electorates were introduced for Catholics, Protestants, 
Presbetyrians and Non-conformists, they would not 
take more than a generation to rouse acute antagonisms. 
Introduce the system into the United States and the 
greatest of republics would soon resound with the 
battle-cries of all the races and. nationalities of Europe. 



CHAPTER in 


POWER AND POLITICS 

Procrastination 

The Government o£ India Act of 1919 envisaged a 
revision of the constitution every ten years. But the 
diarchy which it established in the provinces lingered 
till 1937 and the arrangements made at the centre are, 
with two or three changes, still in operation. It is not 
germane to our argument to review the Simon Com¬ 
mission (1927-30), the three Round Table Conferences 
(1930-32), the Parliamentary White Paper (1933), 
and the Joint Parliamentary Committee (1933-34). 
The Government of India Act of 1931 was enforced in 
the provinces in 1937, but a Federation, of the Indian 
States and the Provinces which it contemplated was not 
set up owing to reluctance, luke-warmness of the gov¬ 
ernment, on the part of the Princes and opposition 
from the Muslim League as well as the National Con¬ 
gress, from divergent standpoints. Neither in Eng¬ 
land nor in India did there exist any statesmanship 
endowed with the will and the capacity to reconcile 
the differences or to impose a solution of its own. In¬ 
deed, the British cabinets from 1929 to 1939, whose 
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record in affairs nearer home—in diplomacy, in 
appeasement, and in defence—now appears so tragic, 
could scarcely show vision and understanding in settling 
the problems of a dependency six thousand miles 
away. The deterioration in India appears, in the 
wider perspective, as part of a deterioration in the 
affairs of the British Empire. 

Anomalies and Complexes 

The policy of drift has been responsible for grave 
anomalies in. the political situation. The British Gov¬ 
ernment declared for the progressive realisation of res¬ 
ponsible government in 1917; nearly 25 years have passed 
but it has neither completed the progress nor cancelled 
the declaration. It pronounced in favour of a Federation 
in 1930. Eleven years later the Federation is still in 
the region of discussion. A series of postponements 
reached their logical culmination on the outbreak of the 
war in the practical repudiation of the central parts 
of the Government of India Act of 1935. To sum up, 
the governance of India has been an open question since 
1927 and is still an open question. Such a situation 
would suffice to accentuate all the old jealousies and dif¬ 
ferences and to create new ones in any country in the 
world. Wounds that admit of rapid healing become 
septic through delay. The din of claims and counter¬ 
claims diffuses a sense of insecurity. For politics there 
is profound significance in Alfred Adler’s thesis, in con- 
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tradistinction to Freud, that complexes are due not to 
the past but to fear of the future. Besides, a consci¬ 
ousness of unfulfilled possibilities always generates a 
feeling of oppression. Psychological complexes are 
writ large over Indian politics since 1930. Fear of 
the future casts a shadow of suspicion over every move 
on the part of others. 

Inadequate Sense of Responsibility 

A settlement seemed to be in sight in 1930-1931 
among the British Government, the Indian princes, the 
National Congress, the Muslim League and others. 
But it has become more difficult with the lapse of every 
year. Procrastination has thrown the entire political 
fabric of India into the melting pot and unsettled the 
minds of all. Interminable discussion serves as a golden 
opportunity for superficial plans of reconstruction in¬ 
spired by quest of power and for raising demands to a 
higher and higher pitch in the hope of striking the most 
favourable bargain. Procrastination has evoked in¬ 
transigence and a reciprocity of cause and effect has 
been established between the two. The sense of res¬ 
ponsibility and the will to concord alike have been ad¬ 
versely affected. 

Hiatus in Party Development 

The delay in the establishment of responsible gov¬ 
ernment has also created a hiatus in party development 
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in the county. Political freedom is a vital issue; one 
of the supreme enthusiasms that move mankind; once 
raised, it holds the field until it is settled. Until the 
transfer of power to the Indian people there can be 
only one majority party in the country—namely, that 
which offers resistance of some kind to the existing 
government. Its appeal in the name of freedom will 
carry all before it. No amount of ability, judgment 
or sagacity will avail its opponents to secure an appre¬ 
ciable degree of support with the majority community. 
The central question of political independence will in¬ 
evitably be introduced into the provincial and local 
elections. On the other hand, disputes in regard to 
their share of the power that never seems to come will 
tend to consolidate the Musalmans into a united whole 
to confront the British Government and the Hindus. 
Long delays have thus converted Indian politics into a 
contest for power—the British Government reluctant 
to part with power, the Princes seeking to federate 
without surrendering anything out of their autonomy, 
the Indian nationalists bent on securing the whole of 
power, the Muslim League striving for as much power 
for Musalmans as possible, the Hindu Sabha intent 
on the rights of the majority, and minorities, 
old and new, claiming weightages. In such an at¬ 
mosphere real parties cannot develop on the basis of 
economic or social matters. The struggle for power im¬ 
parts fixity and rigidity to the contesting groups domi- 
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nant and hurls all political ambition into their camps. 
Every one feels as if he were caught in a storm and must 
veer with the wind. A Muslim feels that he has no future 
outside the Muslim League. A Hindu, if constrained 
by circumstances to remain outside the fold of the 
National Congress, perceives little prospect of founding 
a real alternative party and is tempted to seek shelter 
under the Hindu Sabha. Party sweep of such dimen¬ 
sions stigmatises doubt or opposition as treason and 
imposes a tight discipline to consolidate the two or 
three rival organisations. Thus the development of 
parties in India has been subject to a hiatus which does 
not allow economic and other matters their due weight 
in politics. 


Orthodox Parliamentarism 

It is worthwhile in this background to examine the 
influence of ideas and movements which have been 
operating especially since 1937 to bring Indian politics 
to the present impasse. In the elections of 1937 the 
Congress won a large majority in six provinces and 
formed purely Congress Governments in all of them 
and within a few months in a seventh province, the 
N.-W. F. P. It declined coalition with the Muslim 
League mainly for two reasons, viz., parliamentary 
orthodoxy and an expectation of winning the Muslim 
masses to its banner on the basis of a common pto- 
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gramme. Anglo-Saxon democracies have functioned 
for long on the basis of homogeneous cabinets. Coali¬ 
tions have been few and not always happy. "England 
does not love coalitions,” said Disraeli. In India a 
coalition ministry might have failed to present a united 
front to the Governor or to resign collectively on an 
all-India issue like participation in the War. The 
dominant mood in the Congress was that of fighting 
British imperialism so that it was reluctant to loosen the 
ties of discipline in a manner which a coalition often 
renders necessary. There was a feeling that there 
could be only one people’s party so long as complete 
independence was not attained, that the Congress was 
that party and that it could absorb, but not coalesce 
with, any other group. For the rest, it was out to re¬ 
form the country and was afraid that a coalition might 
weaken the agrarian, temperance and other pro¬ 
grammes. Orthodox parliamentarism led the Con¬ 
gress leaders to forget that the one-party theory, even 
if true of political agitation, was not, in the absence of 
an accomplished revolution, applicable to ministerial 
office. The change from extra-constitutional action 
to governmental responsibility to which the Congress 
assented in 1937, was a change of scale and methods of 
the profoundest significance and called for a fresh 
evaluation and a re-arrangement of political forces. 
The country was passing through a crisis and crises have 
usually been surmounted even in England through 
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coalitions, for instance in 1915, 1931 and 1940. 

Cabinet homogeneity really presupposes a durable two- 
party system which only the Anglo-Saxon race has 
really succeeded in maintaining—not without jerks— 
owing to its exceptionally strong sense of discipline, of 
discrimination between essentials and non-essentials, 
owing to the gradualness of a constitutional develop¬ 
ment dating back to the 13 th century and owing to 
peculiar traditions of public life. France and other 
countries which embarked on parliamentary govern¬ 
ment rather suddenly in the 19 th century, began and 
retained a multiple party system and, therefore, coali¬ 
tion cabinets. This entailed frequent resignations or 
dissolutions, weakened the executive, hampered the 
formulation and execution of long term policies and 
led to a trafficking in votes and favours. Nevertheless, 
this system worked for many decades and its eventual 
breakdown was due mainly to causes beyond itself. It 
is obvious that homogeneous and coalition cabinets alike 
offered advantages and disadvantages in the Indian pro¬ 
vinces in 1937. The balance, however, was in favour 
of the former; a flexible policy would have allowed 
adequate expression to the forces already in occupation 
of the political field and facilitated their integration 
with the public interest. The majority 'principle’ is at 
bottom not an ethical maxim but a rule of expediency, 
and has always to be so interpreted as to command 
minority affirmation. Orthodox parliamentarism, 
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however, carried the day and excluded the Muslim 
League as an organisation from a share in power. 

Misapplication of "Economic Determinism” 

But the Congress leaders, while declining coalition 
with the Muslim League as a party, had no intention of 
excluding the Musalmans as such from power. They 
expected their economic programme to rally the Muslim 
masses to their political creed and thus to create a 
nation-wide party above all sectarianism and denomi- 
nationalism. They were not Marxists but like many 
other socialists and non-socialists they had been in¬ 
fluenced by the materialist conception of history—the 
economic determinism—which has made Karl Marx 
(1818-83) as great an influence in social thought as 
Charles Darwin. Marx published "T he Communist 
Manifesto”, still the most compact and authoritative 
statement of the Communist creed, jointly with 
Freiderich Engels in 1848 and then worked intensely 
for nearly 20 years in the British Museum on "Capital.” 
He substituted the economic factor or rather the mode 
of production for the Absolute of the Hegelian dialectic 
as the principle of development and concluded that 
forms of social and political organisations, law and 
ethics, art and literature are all determined in accordance 
with the operation of economic forces. Long after¬ 
wards Engels admitted that he and Marx had been led 
to exaggerate the role of the economic factor, Philo- 
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sophically, the real mistake had lain in regarding the 
economic impact as almost a detached and antecedent, 
instead of an organic and integrated, factor in society. 
So resulted an under-estimate of the creative mental 
energies the reason and the imagination, the emotions 
and the sentiments, a misreading of the influence of 
race, religion or sheer prejudice and tradition. The 
Marxian ideology was so rigid that Lenin, in spite of his 
earlier insistence on orthodoxy, was constrained, on as¬ 
suming power in Russia, to depart from it in several 
important respects. In India it is especially necessary 
to beware of being entrapped in any of the divergent 
interpretations of Karl Marx which bewildered Marx 
himself during his lifetime and led him once to observe 
that he was not a Marxist. Behind it all remains the 
disturbing fact that the socialist or communist ideology 
has been worked out in Europe mainly on the basis of 
European experience and does not admit of ready 
application to a different environment. In India 
the vital principle of socialism—mass uplift to the 
highest point of welfare and culture—still awaits its 
Karl Marx who in addition to first-hand investigation 
will shut himself up for at least twenty months in the 
Imperial Library at Calcutta and work out the implica¬ 
tions with an eye on India’s agricultural, economic and 
industrial possibilities and suggest a strategy in full re¬ 
cognition of the lines, horizontal and vertical, across 
Indian society. This lack of adaptation is responsible 
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not only for the extremely slow progress of socialism in 
India charing the last twenty-live years, beat also for 
fallacies fraught with dangerous possibilities. Indian 
leadership in future is likely to be socialist in sympa¬ 
thies and may run serious risk in the absence of a cor¬ 
rect understanding of the principles and limitations of 
4 socialism. Unilinear ways of thinking may warp the 
Indian socialist’s judgment on internal as well as ex¬ 
ternal affairs. It was an over-simplification of the 
Marxian analysis to conclude that an appeal to the 
economic interest would under all circumstances push 
aside the appeal in the name of religion, culture or a 
political right. 

Religion versus Secularity 

Indian statesmanship in 1937 had to steer warily 
between the claims of religion and those of secularity. 
It was a difficult test. It was like walking on the edge 
of a razor to give religion its due weight in politics and 
yet to keep public life as secular as possible. It seemed 
like reconciling contradictions. Finally, separate 
electorates had much to answer for. They put the 
Hindu legislators out of touch with the currents of 
thought in Muslim constituencies. They lacked that 
susceptibility to Muslim displeasure which only a 
reckoning with Muslim voters in joint election could 
have induced. It was under the auspices of separate 
electorates that orthodox parliamentarism and a mis- 
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application of a socialist tenet led to a decision in 
favour of homogeneous cabinets on the one hand and the 
Muslim mass contact campaign on the other. In the at¬ 
mosphere of power politics the former appeared to the 
Muslim League as a resolve to establish Hindu Raj, 
while the latter was interpreted as an insidious attempt 
to submerge the individuality of the Musalmans. 

Pan-Islamism 

It was an old attachment to parliamentary orthodoxy 
and a new sympathy with socialism that landed the 
Congress into antagonism with the Muslim League. 
Similarly, it was an old attachment to Pan-Islamism 
and a new observation of minority politics in Europe 
that landed the Muslim League into acute antagonism 
with the Congress. Pan-Islamism, a creed of alliance, 
solidarity or collaboration among all the Muslim States 
or among Musalmans all over the world appears at first 
sight as the political counterpart of the brotherhood of 
the faithful. The spread of Islam over three continents 
by the 8 th, century A. D. rendered it difficult to main¬ 
tain the political unity of the Kliilafat. In the 13 th 
century the Abbasid Khilafat was subjected by the 
Mongols to a severe blow from which it never recovered, 
but the idea of the Kliilafat as a single spiritual power 
for the Islamic world remained to be embodied in the 
Ottoman Sultanate at Constantinople. Later it seemed 
to receive fresh vitality from the facilities of transport 
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and communication. It became the foundation of the 
pan-Islamism led by the Sultan Abdul Hamid II 
(1876-1908) and was used by the Turkish leaders to 
win the sympathies of all their co-religionists in the war 
of 1914-1918. Mustafa Kamal Pasha who created a 
nation-state in Turkey and sought to modernise the 
people abolished the Khilafat in 1924, but the idea did 
not die out. Two years later, there was held at Cairo 
a Khilafat Conference which was attended by an 
Indian delegation and which endeavoured to set up 
a Khalifa to be the head of an alliance of Muslim 
Nations. The attempt failed, but there was again a 
significant development when the Sheikhs of Al Ahzar, 
the thousand year old University of Cairo, revived the 
idea in favour of the young Egyptian monarch King 
Farouk, on January 30, 1939 on the occasion of one of 
his visits to the Quosoun mosque in the presence of the 
Amir Hussain of Yeman and the Amirs Feisal and 
Khalcd of Saudi Arabia. 

Difficulties in the way of Pan-Islamism 

The realisation of pan-Islamism has been hampered 
for centuries and is still hampered, in spite of new faci¬ 
lities of communication, by the deserts and mountains 
which separate Muslim states from one another and 
which make them distinct geographical entities With 
divergent economic interests. Another handicap is the 
division into at least three distinct races, the Semetic, 
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the Turanian or Turkish and the Aryan or Iranian. 
There are at least four principal languages—Turkish, 
Arabic, Persian and Pushto, spoken between Egypt and 
Afghanistan. The Shia state of Iran is a sort of wedge 
driven into the predominantly Sunni block. Recently 
there has been a wave of anti-Semetism, that is anti- 
Arabism, in Turkey and in a milder form even in 
Persia. On the other hand, there is a pan-Arabic move¬ 
ment in the Arabic-speaking Asiatic lands. Besides, the 
progress of secularity and nationalism especially in 
Turkey and Egypt runs counter to the basic theological 
implications of pan-Islamism. Every one of the 
Muslim States in the Near East and Middle East moves 
in a separate diplomatic orbit so that a close alliance or 
confederation among them has been extremely diffi¬ 
cult. 

The Appeal of Pan-Islamism 

Nevertheless, pan-Islamism remains one of the 
many pan movements that constitute something like 
half-way houses between nationalism and cosmopolitan¬ 
ism. On the one band, it is a broadening, even a humani¬ 
tarian influence. The hearts of Indian Muslims 
vibrated in sympathy with the Egyptian movement for 
independence during the present century, with Persia 
in her unequal struggle against the British and Russian 
encroachments in 1907, with Turkey in her dismember¬ 
ment after the last war, with the Arabs of Palestine 

6 
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in their reaction against political and economic dangers 
since 1921, and with Albania at the moment of her 
annexation by Italy in 1939. There is a psychological 
satisfaction, a feeling of pride and self-respect, in con¬ 
templation of lands peopled by co-religionists and, un¬ 
like India, enjoying independence. On the other hand, 
extra-territorial attachments weaken national patriot¬ 
ism. Indeed Sir Mohammad Iqbal, though himself the 
author of a patriotic and popular song in his earlier 
days, declared after Iris identification with pan-Islamism 
that the idea of territorial patriotism was un-Islamic 
on the ground of inconsistency with the Brotherhood 
of the Faithful, irrespective of race or clime. The 
enfeebling of patriotism exposes the Muslim attitude to 
the danger of power politics—gathering as much power 
as possible and bringing as much territory as possible 
under purely Muslim control. The extent to which 
this ambition can go is reflected in a recent pamphlet, 
ff Confederacy of India” by a "Punjabi” who declares a 
state composed of heterogeneous elements alien to Islam, 
posits perfect isolation as indispensable to the develop¬ 
ment of an Islamic polity on the basis of an inseparable 
union between, religion and polity, then perceives the 
impossibility of maintaining this ideal for long in an un- 
Islamic world and concludes therefore by forecasting 
that "we shall have to advocate a world revolution on 
Islamic lines.” 
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Ti-ie Guarantee System and its Failure in 
Europe 

It was perhaps inevitable that the controversy over 
group adjustments in India should be influenced by 
similar debates in Europe. A militant nationalism 
created serious minority problems there in the 19th 
century by encouraging a policy o£ suppression and 
assimilation on the one hand and by reviving racial or 
nationalist feeling on the other. The post-war attempt 
to protect minorities took the form of international and 
constitutional guarantees of civil rights and for a while 
evoked a sympathetic response in India but it broke 
down within a few years. Race sentiment, nationalistic 
fervour, extra-territorial patriotism, foreign intrigues, 
irredentism and treaty-revisionism have kept up 
antagonisms between majorities and minorities and led 
to serious domestic and international complications in 
several countries. The failure of the guarantee system 
in Europe led to its repudiation in many countries. 
Unfortunately, the deeper cause of the tragedy, a false 
idea of nationality and a falser equation of nationality 
with statehood, was not adequately understood in India 
or elsewhere. Minority movements took a more militant 
turn; grievances were presented and redress sought in 
a more uncompromising manner. There is a curious 
resemblance between the grievances and demands of 
the Muslims against the Hindus in 1937-39 and those 
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o£ the Christians and the Shia Muslims against the 
Sunni majority in Syria in 1938-39. 

The Example of the Sudetan Germans 

Above all, there is a rough parallel between the 
Sudetan movement in Czechoslovakia and the advocacy 
o£ partition in India. The German minority which 
constituted 23.4 per cent of the Czechoslovak popula¬ 
tion and was concentrated mainly in the three provinces 
of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, long agitated only for 
a larger share in administration and policy. But in 
response to the pan-Germanism embodied in the Nazi 
creed of neighbouring Germany, the Home Front, as 
the Sudetan German party led by Conard Henlein was 
called after 1933 and more definitely in 193 5, began to 
think of frontier-revision. The Czechoslovak autho¬ 
rities had certainly to answer for a few acts of omission 
and commission, specially in the years immediately 
following 1918; otherwise, no state in Europe had a 
cleaner record in minority policy. But the Sudetans 
now accused it of oppressions and injustices without 
caring to prove the charges. Indeed, henceforward, an 
'"atrocity” campaign became part of the technique of 
minority movements in Europe. The Sudetan party 
declined concessions made by the Czech Government 
and went on raising its demands. Speaking at Carlsbad 
on the 24th of April, 1938, Conard Henlein formulated 
eight points, inter alia, repudiating the very conception 
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that there was a Czechoslovak State containing 
a German minority, demanding equality of status for 
the Sudetan Germans and the Czechs, a guarantee of 
this equality by recognition of the Sudetan Germans as 
a unified legal personality, and full autonomy in every 
department of life of the German area of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, including full liberty to proclaim Germanism and 
adhesion to German ideology. On the 7th of June was 
submitted a Memorandum (not published until the 
19th of July), demanding reorganization of the state 
into racial areas, virtual independence for each area and 
at the same time an equal voice in such central govern¬ 
ment as might remain. At last even the offer of home 
rule was declined and the Sudetanland, under over¬ 
whelming German, French and British support, seceded 
from Czechoslovakia and was incorporated into the 
German Reich in October 1938. The secession could 
not, however, form the last chapter in the story. It 
left the rest of the country defenceless. Pan-Germanism 
is necessarily a brand of imperialism. In March 1939 it 
detached Slovakia from the dismembered state and 
annexed the rest of it. So the stage was set for the 
present war and Czech patriotism expects its conclusion 
to synchronise with the resurrection of Czech unity, it 
may be, as part of a larger federation but, at any rate, 
on a footing of equality and self-respect. 
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Its Influence on India 

The entire course of events was fully reported and 
closely observed in India, as elsewhere, because it brought 
Europe to the verge of war in September 1938 and 
convinced all in March 1939 that a world war had be¬ 
come unavoidable. The progress of the Sudetan demands 
from a larger share in administration and policy to a re¬ 
pudiation of minority status, the claim to separate 
nationhood, the denial of Czechoslovak unity, charges 
of atrocities and oppression unsupported by evidence, 
the demand for frontier revision, the advocacy of a 
virtual partition together with the claim of 5 0 per cent 
share in the residual central organisation—-all these 
features in the Sudetan movement in 1936-38 found 
their counterpart in the resolutions of the Muslim 
League in 1939-41. In fact, some of the phrases em¬ 
ployed are identical. 

Provincial Re-distribution in India 

There was also much in recent developments in 
India to suggest a re-drawing of the map. By the close 
of the 19 th century the Indian provincial system 
seemed to have stabilised itself, but then began a pro¬ 
cess or re-distribution which is not yet regarded by 
many as having come to an end. Lord Curzon created 
a new frontier province in 1901 and partitioned the 
admittedly too large presidency of Bengal in 1905. The 
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anti-partition agitation, however, told in a few years 
and a new distribution of provincial frontiers in Eastern 
India was accompanied by the creation of a new pro¬ 
vince of the new capital, Delhi, in 1912. A complete 
overhauling of the provinces on the linguistic basis was 
suggested by many as an aid to the operation of the 
forthcoming parliamentary government. By 1937 Sind 
and Orissa had been separated from Bombay and Bihar 
respectively. The Andhra-desha, the Marathi C. P., the 
Hindustani C. P. and Kerala also aspired to separate pro¬ 
vincial status, while a re-grouping of the smaller Indian 
States seemed to be a corollary of their entry into the 
Federation which was contemplated in the Government 
of India Act of 1935. The long-drawn out, almost 
interminable, process might well suggest schemes of 
territorial re-distribution of a yet more radical charac¬ 
ter to those who were being led by the conjuncture of 
events to search for security on a separatist basis. 

The Dictatorial Temper 

In addition to parliamentary orthodoxy, misunder¬ 
stood socialist assumptions, pan-Islamism and minority 
politics in Europe, there are other foreign influences 
of a more impalpable character which have affected the 
temper and trends of Indian politics. During the last 
24 years monarchy or democracy has been supplanted 
by dictatorship in the majority of European states. It 
represents the political response to militarism and ardent 
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nationalism or sectionalism, to the need of a complete 
mobilisation of resources and enthusiasm, or of rapid 
large-scale reform; it is a protest against a dilatory and 
antiquated parliamentarism with its net-work of 
checks and balances. The dictatorship ranks as one 
of the most important developments in the modern 
world; its adoption in countries so different as Soviet 
Russia, Kamalist Turkey, Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany among others could not fail to arrest atten¬ 
tion and prompt imitation in India and elsewhere. In¬ 
deed, some of the circumstances which favour this form 
of leadership are present in India. The modern 
dictatorship is pre-eminently a party dictatorship based 
on strict party ideology and discipline. Dictatorial 
methods have been facilitated in India by a transfer of 
the centre of gravity from the small intelligentsia to 
a much wider and more diffused public since 1919. 
Parties have become much more disciplined, but at the 
same time there has been a tendency towards the con¬ 
centration of power in the hands of a few leaders. It 
is for them to open and close any negotiations with 
Government or with other parties. They seek to con¬ 
trol cabinets over the heads of the legislatures and elec¬ 
torates. They visit any internal divergence of a sharp 
character from the party programme with disciplinary 
action. They send forth reprimands and bulls of ex¬ 
communication, challenges and ultimatums. The 
personal equation counts for so much that failure to 
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rise to heights of comprehension, judgment, catholi¬ 
city and disinterestedness, can entail disaster for the 
time being. 

Dictatorial Programmes 

The European dictators dispose of vast resources 
and vast masses of men. They undertake stupendous 
tasks; they brandish mighty programmes with amazing 
confidence; they talk of new order in Europe and in the 
world; they disturb old frontiers and seek to re-draw 
the map. Politicians who derive their inspiration from 
Europe are no longer content with the role of a Glad¬ 
stone or a Gambetta; "the applause of listening senates 
to command” is but a feeble achievement. Ambitions 
expand to Napoleonic proportions, seeking to re-fashion 
the whole life of society or to smash time-honoured 
political formations to pieces and found new states, 
confederations or empires. 

Modern Propaganda 

The dictatorial temper derives exquisite self-satis¬ 
faction from denunciation or ridicule of democracy. 
But it is significant of the intrinsic importance of 
popular support under modern conditions that Caesarism 
builds itself on that type of propaganda which consists in 
rousing mass emotions and adapts itself to mass prejudice 
in all its variety. It flourishes on the decay of faith in 
those forms of government which, like parliamentarism, 
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are based on reason and discussion. Tbe propaganda 
machine employs the press and the platform, the pam¬ 
phlet and a vast deal o£ apparently scholarly literature to 
manufacture opinion and impose dogmas according to 
political convenience. As a result, the shores of European 
speculation today are strewn with the wrecks of his¬ 
torical analysis and philosophic doctrine; the air is thick 
with raw and immature schemes of reconstruction on 
the basis of race, religion, culture, nationality, economic 
cleavage and class supremacy. In the present crisis of 
transition Europe speaks with a myriad voices, specially 
on psychology, economics and politics. Her life is full 
of contradictions, reckless experiments and atavism, 
liable to mislead anyone who fails to keep his critical 
faculties fully awake or to remind himself constantly 
that all that glitters is not gold. 

The Muslim Mass Contact Campaign 
It is an illustration of international interdependence 

that the latest scenes in Indian politics have been played 
against a background of ideas and movements from far 
and near. In their light it is easy to follow the course 
of affairs since the assumption of office by the Congress 
in July 1937. It had won the elections, inter alia, on 
the basis of an economic programme conceived in the 
interests of the peasants and the labourers and tinged 
by egalitarianism which was expected by some of the 
leaders, though not by Mahatma Gandhi, to blossom 
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into socialism. There was the prospect of a Congress 
Government in the federation, for the federal idea, 
though attacked from various quarters, was generally 
expected to materialise in the near future. Lest the 
basis of the Congress government should be unduly 
narrow, it was proposed to launch a mass contact pro¬ 
gramme and win over the Muslim masses on the basis 
of political independence and economic improvement. 
The Muslim League as a party was faced with the pros¬ 
pect of long exclusion from power not only in several 
provinces but also in the coming Federation. The rigid 
discipline enforced by the High Command forbade all 
hope of the Congress splitting into parties and a coali¬ 
tion being formed. What was equally momentous, the 
Congress proposed to cut the ground beneath the 
League by winning over the Muslim masses to itself. 
True, the Congress promised economic prosperity but 
man does not live by bread alone. 

Fear of the Future 

It was the fear of the future that weighed heavily 
on the Muslim mind in 1937. Its misgivings were roused 
afresh by the incorporation of certain party symbols in¬ 
to the practice of Congress legislatures and executives. 
The Congress majorities insisted not merely on hoisting 
the Congress flag on certain buildings but also on the sing¬ 
ing of the intensely Sanskritised Bandemataram song to 
inaugurate the legislative sessions. Soon afterwards the 
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Congress Government of the Central Provinces persisted 
in a designation, Vidyamandir, not only Sanskritic 
but meaning 'temple of learning’—the term temple 
being particularly obnoxious to opponents of idolatry— 
for a certain type of school in the teeth of keen opposi¬ 
tion from the Musalmans and yielded at last only a cam¬ 
paign of passive resistance. The Muslims resented the 
increasing abandonment of Urdu by the Hindus and 
were set a-thinking by the warm advocacy of the cause 
of Hindi, as distinct from Urdu, by some prominent 
leaders in the U. P., the C. P. and Bihar. Many a 
Muslim looked askance at a Congressman’s highly Sans- 
kritised speech before a composite audience. The 
Muslim League felt that the majority paid little heed 
to the accommodation of minorities. Its own growing 
coolness of patriotism and its increasing inability to 
transcend the limitations of the communal standpoint 
disposed it to interpret any ambiguous move as an 
attempt to suppress Muslim culture and establish Hindu 
Raj. Disregard of one’s susceptibilities and denial of a 
due share of influence and power weaken the sense of 
identification with an association or a commonwealth 
and result either in uneasy acquiescence or a struggle to 
get round the majority, in the last resort through seces¬ 
sion or disruption. ‘Whatever rouses a humiliating 
sense of existence on sufferance paves the way either for 
perpetual disharmony or for active revolt. 
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The Muslim League as "Official” Opposition 

An ominous stage had been reached when the course 
of affairs led the Muslim League in 1937 to function 
as official opposition in six provincial legislatures and 
sternly to repudiate the Muslim ministers in the Con¬ 
gress Cabinets. Party is an indispensable instrument of 
parliamentary government and secures those alterna¬ 
tions in office which constitute the basic difference 
between democratic and dictatorial governments. It 
organises discussion as a way of government but it 
breaks down in face of fundamental issues like race and 
religion which rouse all the passions of the human heart. 
When parties are formed on the religious or racial basis, 
the ground is prepared for widespread disturbance 
—riots, secession or civil war. 

The Muslim League on its Mettle 

The exclusively Congress governments resting on 
the support of predominantly Hindu majorities, the 
grim prospect of powerlessness in a possible Federation 
and the Congress design of contact with the Muslim 
masses roused something like consternation in Muslim 
political circles. 

The League was put on its mettle and accepted 
what seemed to it an insolent challenge born of intoxica¬ 
tion of power. A few bye-elections in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and elsewhere soon demonstrated that the Muslim 
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Mass Contact programme was still-born. The fact that 
the oppressions and atrocities charged against Congress 
Governments had never occurred and that the designs 
attributed to the Congress cabinets of suppressing 
Muslim culture had never crossed any imagination served 
only to reveal the depth of resentment. The Muslim 
League sought to organise the Musalmans solidly under 
one banner, claimed to be their sole representative and, 
as a logical corollary, equated the National Congress 
with a Hindu organisation. It demanded a veto on cons¬ 
titutional advance and, pending a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment, sought to immobilize the national movement. 

The Situation in 1940 

It is not difficult to understand why the two and 
half years of Congress government were, in spite of some 
solid achievements, marked by communal tension. Nor 
did matters improve when the War broke out in Europe 
in September 1939 and entailed the resignation of the 
Congress governments in the following November. The 
British Government naturally desired to steer as clear 
of controversy as possible and direct all attention and 
energy to the war but its declaration making political 
advance contingent on prior agreement among the 
various parties served to intensify the elements of 
bargaining and power politics in the Indian situation. 
Ever since 1927 the political scene had echoed and re¬ 
echoed to safeguards, special responsibilities, privileges, 
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reservations, quotas and weightages. Some o£ the state¬ 
ments on behalf of the princes on Federation had seemed 
to violate not only the first principles of all federalism 
but also the first principles of all government. Thirteen 
unlucky years of procrastination, hesitation, bargain¬ 
ing and intransigence had brought Indian politics to a 
pass in which appeal to justice was becoming rarer and 
rarer. It is by no means surprising that in this din of 
the market place the Muslim League resolved to raise 
its voice to a high pitch and make sure of being heard. 
But in the thick fog of claims and counter-claims it 
struck into a blind alley—partition or Pakistan. 

Partition and its Contradictions 

The idea of an Islamic state in the north-west had 
floated in an amorphous form in a few minds in the 
general ferment of 1919 and was later espoused by Sir 
Mohammad. Iqbal, the poet of Pan-Islamism. Under 
the pressure of communal tension it was worked out 
in a few pamphlets and at last figured on the programme 
of the Muslim League in March 1940. The extreme 
logic of separate electorates seemed indeed to point to 
complete separation but every one quails before the 
implied exchange of populations. That involves, as 
post-war Balkan experiments showed, a degree of 
psychological and economic uprooting and suffering 
that beggars description. It is natural that even the 
plan of partition should hesitate before these horrors 
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and before the impracticability of another implication, 
absolute prohibition of all migration to and fro in 
future, but the hesitation introduces inner contradic¬ 
tions into it. The Punjab and Bengal alike comprise 
predominantly Hindu or Sikh, just like predominantly 
Muslim, districts. The plan retains separate electorates 
with all their disadvantages. If India were split into 
two, four or even twenty fragments and separate 
electorates retained, each state would soon be writhing 
in civil strife and the resulting bickerings would involve 
any two of them in ceaseless war. Nothing can be so 
destructive of peace and goodwill as the idea of treating 
minorities in one province as hostages for the fair treat¬ 
ment of one’s co-religionists in another province. 
Vicarious punishment implies a clean shift of the basis 
of politics from civilisation to barbarism. There is yet 
another internal contradiction in the scheme of parti¬ 
tion owing to its refusal, perfectly natural though 
illogical, to accept exchange of populations. There is 
something naive in envisaging that very goodwill and 
co-operation in matters of defence with Hindustan 
whose absence is adduced as an argument for separation. 
It is an index of the really sharp difficulties confronting 
the Musalmans that a considerable section of them 
should urge a solution which is ruled out by tire facts 
of nature as well as of history and psychology. 
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Unity of India 

There is no country marked out by the sea and 
the mountains so clearly to be a single whole as India. 
This geographical wholeness explains one of the central 
features of Indian history, the urge to political unifica¬ 
tion in defiance of vast distances and immense diffi¬ 
culties of transport and communication. The ideal of 
a state extending from sea to sea appeared as early as 
the Vedic Age. Practically the whole country was 
brought under one sovereignty by the Mauryan em¬ 
perors during the 3rd and 2nd centuries B. C., by the 
Gupta emperors in the 4th and 3 th centuries A.D., by 
the Kliilaji and Tughlak Sultans in the 14th century 
and by the Mughal emperors in the 17th century. No 
Empire could last for many centuries in India or else¬ 
where before the application of science to transport. 
But the centripetal forces, already buttressed by cul¬ 
tural homogeneity, were irrepressible. All history tends 
to show that there is room in India for only one political 
system, especially since the mechanical revolution. The 
country admits of adequate railway and telegraphic 
arrangements, of economic planning, only as a single 
unit. The mineral resources and the raw materials 
are so distributed that no part of the country can pro¬ 
gress independently of the rest. Sind and the N.-W. F. P. 
are still deficit provinces receiving subventions from 
the Central Government. Their resources together with 

7 
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those of the Punjab and Bengal, that is to say, the 
present revenues of them all, together with their share, 
as independent entities, of the present central revenues 
would scarcely suffice for expansion of nation-building 
activities, much less for the very costly defence of the 
North-West Frontier, not to speak of the necessity 
that would arise of fortifying on both sides a naturally 
indefensible frontier between the North-West or 
Bengal and the neighbouring provinces. The share of 
the Indian public debt which would fall to them would 
in itself constitute a heavy burden. 

The Strategic Position 

The strategic position makes a single Government 
of India an absolute compulsion. The present War has 
demonstrated the defencelessness of small and medium¬ 
sized states and may be expected to inaugurate an area 
of big states or federations. The former has now be¬ 
come an anachronism because modern war is an affair 
of colossal ammunition and mechanization, colossal 
finance and colossal armies. It is being fought today 
not so much by countries as by empires and continents. 
It may spread to any quarter of the globe, while its 
eventual termination may, on account of the deep hold 
of colonialism on the European and Japanese minds, be 
followed by fresh and deadlier conflicts. The drama of 
international affairs is travelling eastwards to find 
grimmer plots. From the Indian standpoint it is diffi- 
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cult to exaggerate the significance of the transfer of 
the centre of gravity from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
whose waves touch the shores of the great states with 
big populations or resources, the United States, Canada, 
Japan, China, Russia and India. Here the immediate or 
the remote future may witness titanic struggles cal¬ 
culated to decide the fortunes of the human race. With 
world wars raging at her gates, India must defend her¬ 
self increasingly with her own arms and her own re¬ 
sources. She must have a government capable of mobi¬ 
lising all the power of brain and muscle that there 
is in the country and realise all the possibilities of indus¬ 
trial development. A completely independent State in 
the North-West or in Bengal would be incapable of 
defence against powerful invasion and render the rest 
of India equally defenceless. On the other hand, per¬ 
manent, as distinct from merely war-time, collabora¬ 
tion between the two or more entities would imply 
a degree of joint control over army, navy and air force, 
transport and communication, finance, customs, taxa¬ 
tion and economic enterprise in general enough to re¬ 
introduce a common government. To admit this joint 
control is, of course, to negate the idea of partition. A 
single government for India is rooted in the necessity 
of ultimate effective adjustment. 

Nationhood and Statehood 
To call the Hindus or the Musalmans a separate 
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nation is to use the term in a somewhat unusual sense, 
but in any case it does not follow that nationhood coin¬ 
cides with statehood. The confusion between the two 
has been one of the chief sources of disquiet and frustra¬ 
tion during the last hundred and fifty years in Europe. 
One of the supreme needs of the modern age in the 
East as well as the West is the dissociation of Statehood 
from Nationhood: in a word de-politicization of the 
whole concept of nationality, a definite renunciation 
of the idea that those who feel themselves to be a nation 
should necessarily constitute an independent state of 
their own. 

Sources of Resistance to Partition 

A partition of India, even with goodwill on all 
sides, would be economically ruinous and strategically 
disastrous to all. Political institutions and arrangements 
do not follow the motives of their authors. They have 
a logic of their own which unfolds itself by way of 
response to the totality of the environment. As a 
matter of fact, the idea of partition has already evoked 
opposition. To some Musalmans in the Deccan and the 
south it threatens a worse predicament, while to some 
in the north it seems a superfluity in the face of pro¬ 
vincial autonomy in the Punjab, Sindh, the N.-W. F. P. 
and Bengal, It is not likely to find favour with the 
industrial, commercial and banking interests whose 
operations extend over the whole country and to whom 
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possible tariff walls would be a grave impediment. Small 
minorities may not like to be cut up under several flags. 
The slogan "no swaraj without Pakistan” underrates 
the intelligence of non-Muslims and overrates their 
ardour for Swaraj. It seems that separate electorates 
which kept Congressmen in the dark about Muslim 
thought in 1937 have also prevented the Muslim League 
from gauging the strength of the patriotic sentiment, 
centring on national unity, in the country as a whole. 
It is difficult to contemplate with equanimity the resis¬ 
tance which the Sikhs, besides the Hindus and others, 
may offer to partition. Another complication is the 
presence of states ruled by Hindu princes on the borders 
of Sind and the Punjab and even Bengal. 

British Attitude towards Partition 

Nor is the idea likely to find support ultimately 
with the British Government. Foreign policies are pro¬ 
verbially unstable; the small states have lost their old 
sanctity; violations of neutrality since April 1940 have 
not called forth a fraction of the opprobrium which 
the invasion of Belgium excited in August 1914. Con¬ 
federations of many neighbouring states now seem 
inevitable; the British Government offered a union on 
the basis of common citizenship to France on the eve 
of the collapse in June 1940; an Anglo-American union 
has entered the zone of practical politics. In this con¬ 
text of world conditions none can gauge the chances of 
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rapprochement or hostility between a comparatively 
small paldstan and the neighbouring lands. It may have 
to fight wars which Afghanistan or Russia may hesitate 
to wage against the much vaster man-power or the 
resources of India, in its entirety. Or it may be tempted 
to enter into some sort of understanding with neigh¬ 
bours on the North-West. Either contingency will, so 
long as any British connection or alliance remains, either 
on the Dominion or separate treaty basis, confront 
British diplomacy with serious entanglements. For more 
than a hundred years Britain has been extremely sensi¬ 
tive about the North-Western approaches of India. 
Partition of India is clearly out of accord with the 
British interests in the East. It may, however, be retorted 
that during the last ten years British cabinets failed to 
assess international trends and actually followed policies 
calculated to injure the interests of the Empire—the 
weakening of the system of collective security by 
countenancing Japanese aggression in Manchuria in 
1931, the connivance at the destruction of the Spanish 
Republic in 1936-38, the alienation of Russia and the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia in 1938. British 
cabinets are likely to be more circumspect in future but 
a bare possibility may theoretically be admitted that 
overwhelming force can partition India as any other 
country for a while, but only for a while. It is not 
given to man to pull a geographical, cultural and eco¬ 
nomical whole to pieces and to rearrange the parts at 
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will with any durable prospects. The tempo of separa¬ 
tion would have its own repercussions on the Indian 
states; it would disintegrate Pakistan itself. The throw¬ 
back to the 18 th or 11th century would soon bring a 
reaction and give the age-long centripetal forces a 
chance again. Partition will not stay put. A confedera¬ 
tion of India as a whole with the British Common¬ 
wealth or with the Middle East or with the whole world 
may some day become a practical proposition. But a 
durable partition of India is not less difficult than a 
re-distribution of the Himalayan ranges, the abolition 
of history, the destruction of patriotism as such, or the 
obliteration of the genius of the modern age. Even as a 
stop gap, it points logically to perpetual antagonism, 
requiring the perpetual presence of an overwhelming 
British force and, therefore, British control of foreign 
policy, economic life, in fact, of all the major depart¬ 
ments of government. Partition is a circle of stagnation. 
The idea was forced into emergence by thirteen years 
of stagnation. If realised, it would spell stagnation. Yet 
stagnation is the one thing that civilisation cannot 
endure for long; the dynamic quality of civilisation 
asserts itself and movement commences again. 

The Moral of the Idea 

Partition offers no solution of the Indian problem. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it is a psychological escape 
from the stem realities of the situation. It is a gesture 
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of a century of revivalism, a generation of separate 
electorates, half a generation of procrastination, a 
decade of misleading or misunderstood foreign in¬ 
fluences, and two and a half years of orthodox parlia¬ 
mentarism. It is a milestone on the separatist road 
to security. It is a confession of the failure of separate 
electorate as tried so far. In the logical sequence, it is 
only a half-way house; if persisted in, it cannot escape 
the corollaries of exchange of populations and finally a 
drive towards the complete domination either of the 
Hindus by the Musalmans or of the Musalmans by the 
Hindus. That is an utter impossibility and the end of 
the blind alley. These implications are not mere 
abstractions; they inhere in the idea and could be 
overlooked only in the abnormal mists of the Indian 
situation. As the sky clears and the implications of 
partition are perceived, the good sense of both the com¬ 
munities as well as the pressure of events is likely to 
give a new direction to politics. But so long as the 
idea endures, whether as a bargaining counter or a seri¬ 
ous proposition, the danger of it is in the estrangement 
that it may create. Every political idea evokes an 
appropriate technique of propaganda and often a cor¬ 
responding mutation in a whole programme. The 
idea of separation propagates itself naturally by seizing 
on existing differences and magnifying them into 
fundamentals. It grates on the patriotic sentiments of 
millions and drives the iron into the soul. All this 
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weakens the will to agreement. That indeed is the 
most alarming difference between the present situation 
and that in 1916 or even in 1930. There is another 
risk in using separationist pleas as political feelers or 
levers. They may inflame the imagination of an exten¬ 
sive and immature public and make retreat awkward. 
That the idea should have been adopted even tempo¬ 
rarily by a great political organisation cannot but dis¬ 
turb the complacence of the others. To the Hindus 
it is an excruciating warning to turn the searchlight in¬ 
wards and eradicate those attitudes which prevent 
others from feeling completely secure with them. 
Above all, it imposes an obligation to find such a com¬ 
prehensive remedy for the distempers of the body poli¬ 
tic as may bring a sense of peace and freedom to all. 
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MARCH FORWARD 

Three Categories of Hindu-Muslim Questions 

Civil dissensions are at bottom a reflection of 
frustrations and baulked dispositions. Civilisation is 
essentially progressive but a smooth movement of its 
wheels depends on a careful balancing of the burdens 
and on the removal of obstacles from the path. It is a 
complex of ideas, sentiments, traditions, institutions 
and instruments. Whenever they fail to move to¬ 
gether in harmony, whenever there is an undue tilting 
of the balance in any direction, or a hiatus in the way 
of progress as such, the energies turn on themselves and 
dislocate the working of the social organism. The 
problems to which they have given rise in India fall 
into three categories: problems of attitude which admit 
of being outgrown rather than settled in the ordinary 
sense of the term; problems of culture which admit 
partly of being outgrown and partly of immediate 
adjustment and lastly, problems of politics which lend 
themselves pre-eminently to compromise. Thus there 
is a threefold solution: a long-range solution pertaining 
to general progress, an immediate settlement pertaining 
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to political issues and an intermediate integration per¬ 
taining to cultural matters. The organic wholeness of 
life, o£ course, requires that all the problems be tackled 
forthwith and that the solution should, inter alia, take 
the form of a vast movement of harmony touching 
every aspect of life. Every human problem is an in¬ 
cident in a certain environment and alters its character 
in accordance with the positive and subjective changes 
to which the environment is liable. For instance, the 
Catholics and the Protestants who fought in France and 
plotted against each other in Britain, not to speak of 
other European countries, in the 16th and 17th centuries 
settled down to tolerance and harmony with a change 
in the intellectual atmosphere and economic life in the 
18th century. The dissensions were not “settled”; 
they were outgrown; the corresponding attitudes were 
metamorphosed; the frustrations were got rid of. No 
government can legislate men into tolerance and good¬ 
will but official and non-official agencies alike can co¬ 
operate to remove ignorance, disease, poverty, privileges 
and disabilities on the basis of birth, which predispose 
the mind to pettiness and jealousy, narrow the horizon 
and foster strife. They can co-operate to universalise 
enlightenment, economic well-being and equality of 
opportunity which open out new vistas of intellectual 
and spiritual endeavour and are conducive to breadth of 
vision and social harmony. Progress in the wider sense 
drives away many social differences just as an improve- 
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ment in general health drives away many ailments. 

Social Justice 

Peace and happiness depend on a dynamic social 
justice, in other words, on equalisation and maximisa¬ 
tion of opportunity. If opportunity is unequal, social 
life is disturbed by jealousies, frictions, dominations 
and suppressions. If opportunity is meagre, it keeps 
society at a low level and promotes unhealthy scramble 
and constant wrangling. The master principle of so¬ 
cial organisation is to equalise opportunity of self- 
realisation for all and to maximise it to the farthest 
reach of the resources available at a given moment. 
Maximisation of opportunity is maximisation of being. 
The prime intellectual requisite at present in India, as 
everywhere else, is a realisation that science has rendered 
it possible, now for the first time in history, to univer- 
salise enlightenment and comfort, to raise humanity 
clean above want and to convert the erstwhile 
economy of pain and toil into one of leisure and 
well-being. The more vivid the realisation of this new 
factor, the greater would be the turn away from war 
and strife to amity and co-operation in the world. 
It is, of course, equally necessary to understand that 
the universal well-being which has entered the zone of 
possibility depends for its actualisation on a corres¬ 
pondingly great effort of organisation and moral ideal¬ 
ism. It is in proportion to this effort that a modern 
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society can be regarded as approximating to the ideal 
of social justice. 

Self-Realisation 

Social life may be said to rise to higher planes in pro¬ 
portion as the personality of every single individual—• 
man, woman and child—obtains a chance of unfolding 
its capacities and possibilities. Personality grows and 
fulfils itself not in isolation but through social relation¬ 
ships. In other words, personal growth is synonymous 
with growth in interdependence, entails intimate co¬ 
operation and fosters that organisation which is favour¬ 
able to co-operation. It is made of the same stuff as 
social amity. It implies, in short, a rise in efficiency 
and mutual aid on an ever-growing scale which shakes 
off petty jealousies and cognate irrelevancies. On the 
other hand, if the possibilities of a higher life are left 
unnoticed or unrealised, there supervenes in part a 
mood of acquiescence in a low level of life and in part 
a mood of struggle for the little that there is. India 
suffers today, like every other country in a greater or 
lesser measure, from this complex of acquiescence and 
aimless debate. The moral solution—which is the 
ultimate solution of social problems—consists in march 
forward towards the ideal of social justice, a practical 
recognition of the Kantian dictum that every man is 
an end unto himself. 
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Universal Education 

The first and by far the most important item in 
social justice, that is to say, in the equalisation and maxi¬ 
misation of opportunity is universal education. Under 
modern conditions education is not a luxury for the 
few but a necessity for all, the condition precedent to 
all stable advance,—industrialisation, genuine ci tiz en- 
ship and well-being. Ignorance tends to perpetuate 
old prejudices, exposes the public to designing 
agitation, lowers the standards of leadership and 
blocks the pathways of reform. It imprisons the mind 
in narrow cages and makes it difficult to take a lofty 
view of public affairs. India’s 350 millions (according 
to the 1931 census) constitute about one-fifth of the 
world’s population and include about one-third of the 
world’s illiterates. Literacy increased from less than 
4 p.c. in 1841 to 6 p.c. in 1911, to about 8 p.c. in 1921 
and to about 8.5 p.c. in 1931. It works out to pro¬ 
gress at the rate of less than one per cent per decade so 
that less than 10 per cent of the population are literate 
today. Universal literacy would at this rate be reached 
only in six or seven hundred years. Here is the tragedy 
in a nutshell: the tendency to spread over more than 
twenty generations what can be accomplished under 
modern conditions in less than one generation. A 
system of government which makes this possible calls 
for early revision into conformity with modem re- 
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quirements. Whatever government be in power, it is 
the first task of public opinion to hold it true to the 
ideal of the educational state. A little reflection on 
that interrelation of minds which we call society will 
show that education produces its best result not when 
it trickles down in small doses but when it is rapidly 
universalised. In India education has progressed so 
gradually as to expose the educated few to conquest 
afresh by the ignorant mass and to leave the reserves of 
crude prejudice practically untouched. There is yet 
another risk in the slow progress of education: the grave 
inequality in the distribution of education, that is, of 
ability, may produce a narrow oligarchy. Now that 
science has placed enormous means of wealth at the dis¬ 
posal of the community, there must be something 
radically deficient in will or intelligence with a govern¬ 
ment which fails to educate every child and to provide 
for continued and adult education. Nothing else can 
actualise the potential gains of civilisation. 

Improvement in Education 

} Education has not merely to be universalised but 
i also to be improved. It is disquieting to reflect that in 
many cases education leaves but a faint impression on 
habits of thought and fails to withstand the impact of 
inherited dogma or propaganda. Here in India it is 
necessary to carry much further the movement to 
psychologise education. One of the urgent needs of 
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Indian schooling is enrichment by the trial of new 
methods like the Dalton Plan, the Project Method and 
the Howard Plan. As a result, the school will equip 
the pupils with a far greater amount of knowledge, 
manual dexterity and all-round training. The advance 
of civilisation widens the distance between the child and 
the social heritage. One of the functions of the school 
is to orientate the pupil towards the accumulated 
culture and large-scale organisation of modern society. 
Scientific methods of education, handled by teachers 
who are trained psychologists and who command wide 
realms of knowledge, can turn out youths far better 
equipped for the University or technical institute and 
for life than we realise today. They should serve to 
liberate the mind, foster a sense of proportion and 
render possible a more correct perspective for the com¬ 
munal and other problems. Civilisation can be sus¬ 
tained on a high level only if the school and the univer¬ 
sity can effectively transmit, refine and advance the 
social heritage. 

World- Orientation 

There is a certain environment which education 
inevitably takes for the context and to which it tends 
to orientate the pupil. A major reform which the 
world needs today is that education be orientated not 
to a parochial environment which accorded with the 
small-scale organisation of the past hut to the world 
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environment into which the scientific revolution has 
thrown us all. It will obviate the cramping effect of 
caste, sect, revivalism, and provincialism and bring the 
minds to common scientific and humanitarian planes. 
Facts of geography, economics or civics have to be ex¬ 
plained against as wide a background as the pupil’s un¬ 
derstanding permits. It is specially necessary to teach 
history in the world perspective not only to maximise 
its educational and practical value hut also to remove, 
many ill-balanced notions about the relations of the 
communities in the past in India. A study of world 
history, for instance, would place any oppressions and 
persecutions of medieval India in the correct perspec¬ 
tive and bring out the general reign of laissez-faire and 
tolerance. It would conduce to a deeper insight into 
political processes and propaganda, so that the slogans 
of religion in Indian wars, for instance, in the 11th and 
12th centuries and in Timur’s invasion in 1398, would 
be seen to possess only as much significance as slogans 
of kultur, new order or self-determination in modern 
wars. They were appeals to rouse enthusiasm and 
mobilise support; they were not complete descriptions 
of causes and motives. 

Emphasis on the Social Sciences 

Civilisation is not only a moral but also an intel¬ 
lectual venture, so that education must always remain 
one of the most efficient modes of adjustment to its 
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complexities and interactions. It must accordingly- 
put greater emphasis on the social sciences. From the 
personal standpoint, a grounding in the social sciences 
would go a long way to save the mind and the will 
from being paralysed by psychologised propaganda or 
mass emotion of the crowd. It will thus remove, at 
least in part, one of the major difficulties in the Indian 
situation and assist to straighten out the relations of the 
communities. It will also equip the Indian youth with 
knowledge, judgment and balance enough to assess 
foreign influences. India can afford no longer to 
accept ideas that swim into her ken from Europe or the 
Middle East at their face value. One is reminded with 
special force today of a repeated saying of Professor 
Graham Wallas, one of the greatest of political scientists 
during the last generation, that India must do her own 
thinking. The dictum is not a counsel of intellectual 
isolation or of revivalism; much less does it imply that 
we can turn our back on the solid achievement of 
modern science and philosophy. What it does mean is 
that we must arm ourselves with a critical apparatus 
and solve our problems in the light of our own environ¬ 
ment. The starting-point is a rigorous training in the 
social sciences—anthropology, sociology, economics, 
politics, social psychology and jurisprudence. The 
next step, or rather an essential supplement, is a compa¬ 
rative study of religions, literatures, art and other 
branches of culture, on the part of the largest possible 
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number of students and adults at every Indian univer¬ 
sity. The familiarity of members of every denomina¬ 
tion with the tenets and ideals of the others will be a 
great contribution to mutual understanding. The 
joint pursuit of traditional cultures and the modern 
social sciences may make Indian seminaries homes not 
only of catholic learning but also of vital movements in 
thought. It will exert a liberalising influence on reli¬ 
gion, politics and every other department of life. It 
will serve to deepen the sense of citizenship. 

Social Reform 

While educational expansion and reform are the 
most important items in any programme of social jus¬ 
tice, it is difficult to exaggerate the importance of or¬ 
ganised endeavour for social reform. During the last 
two generations the position of woman has improved 
in India. A movement for the uplift of the depressed 
classes has gained ground. Caste has lost some of its 
hold: its more rapid passing may affect a great improve¬ 
ment in group relations all round. Caste engenders the 
mentality of hierarchy, of inequality and of appointed 
stations. It makes various groups of Hindus feel un¬ 
easy among themselves; it projects itself into inter- 
communal relations and awakens grave misgivings in the 
minds of minorities. 
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Economic Improvement 

Fourthly, it is necessary to release the people from 
the benumbing fetters of the poverty which has made 
the Indian ryot a by-word for a low standard of life in 
the social sciences and which spells denial of oppor¬ 
tunity to the vast majority of the population. On the 
basis of the 1931 census, the annual income per capita 
in British India is only about Rs. 80 and the wealth 
per capita amounts only to about Rs. 441, Under 
modern conditions poverty and illiteracy are bound up 
together: they must stand or be liquidated together. 
A systematic application of science to agricul¬ 
ture has long been overdue. It will not only make 
agriculture several times more profitable but may also 
exercise a decisive influence on habits of co-operation 
and therefore on group relationships. At present 
Indian agriculture is very simple and individua¬ 
listic. Mechanisation may open the way to co¬ 
operation in many respects and tend to replace the 
individualistic by the co-operative mentality. A 
similar psychological influence may be expected from 
industrial expansion. Industry has made considerable 
progress during the last thirty years; the recent move 
to establish heavy industries is full of promise but a vast 
leeway has yet to be made up. Industry engages less 
than 20 millions and transport less than 3 millions in 
India. Natural resources are still exploited very im- 
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perfectly. To take a single important illustration, 
India in 1936 accounted for only 1.6 p.c. of the pro¬ 
duction of iron ore, 1.6 p.c. of pig iron and '9 p.c. of 
steel in the world. The National Planning Committee 
set up by the Congress during its brief tenure of pro¬ 
vincial administration was a happy augury, promising 
to break the ground for large-scale industrialisation. 
Its success, however, depends, among other factors on 
the support of Britain and the readiness on the part of 
her financial and economic interests to rise above colo¬ 
nialism and realise that a highly prosperous India would 
prove a source of commercial gain to them. Modern 
scientific technique is really making mercantilism—the 
subordination of the economic interests of one country 
to those of another—as obsolete as slavery or serfdom. 
It is an illustration of the frequent lag between actuali¬ 
ties or possibilities and traditions that financial and 
economic groups in Europe, as in Japan, are still enve¬ 
loped in notions of monopolising trade and annexing 
territory and thus creating international jealousy, 
armament and warfare. So far as Britain and India 
are concerned, the happenings of the last few years 
alone have amply demonstrated that a poor, illiterate, 
and defenceless India, far from being an asset, may be¬ 
come a grave liability to Britain. 

Common Fields of Activity 
Industrial expansion needs to be accompanied by 
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a high socio-economic code guaranteeing a minimum 
wage, wholesome conditions of work, something like an 
eight-hour day and insurance against accident, un¬ 
employment and old age. But in any case, it is likely 
to generate an immense working-class movement, cut¬ 
ting across caste and sect and bringing Hindus, Musal- 
mans and others into common functional associations. 
It need scarcely be pointed out that trade unions on 
denominational lines would be worse than useless; they 
would enable the employers to play the one against the 
other and cut down the wages of all. Along with 
trade unions would arise non-communal organisations 
of employers and those of technicians and managers. 
They, too, would serve to correct the undue emphasis 
possible under the present simpler economy on religious 
cleavage. There are immense possibilities of economic 
improvement as well as of communal harmony in the 
co-operatives of cultivators for tillage, purchase of 
seeds, manure etc., and marketing; of consumers for the 
supply of various commodities; and of industrialists for 
various purposes. In 1938, the total number of co¬ 
operative societies in British India was less than a 
hundred thousand and the total membership less than 
four and a half millions. Economic reorganisation 
would forthwith multiply the totals and show that the 
most effective solvent of misunderstandings is com¬ 
radeship in creative labour. 
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Clearance or Misunderstandings 

A release from poverty and a many-sided economic 
life will also imply a release from many local squabbles 
and misunderstandings which swell the tide of com¬ 
munal feeling. Opportunities of safe industrial in¬ 
vestment, for instance, will make the Punjab Hindus 
as friendly to the Land Alienation Act as the Muslims. 
Agrarian improvement, including a reform in land 
tenure, will do away with the antagonism, noticeable 
for more than a generation, between the Hindu land¬ 
lords and Muslim cultivators in Bengal. General 
economic improvement, together with co-operative 
credit, will make it unnecessary for Musalmans to 
borrow at high rates of interest from Hindu money¬ 
lenders or vice versa. 

A Fresh Stratification and Outlook 

The rise of new industrial and commercial voca¬ 
tions and the re-organisation of old ones on the basis of 
applied science and affluence are likely to alter the so¬ 
cial stratification in a profound manner. They may be 
expected to depress the importance of the feudal ele¬ 
ments which have lost their old capacity of cementing 
the Hindu and Muslim elements in the rural life of the 
country. They may usher into being a very strong 
and numerous middle class, free from the spectre of 
unemployment which sharpens internal cleavages. 
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Above all, the big industry calls forth a large working 
class. The latter may start with prosperity, if the 
economic transition is guided in accordance with the 
lessons which the world has learnt painfully during the 
last hundred and fifty years. Otherwise, it may orga¬ 
nise itself and win its way to comfortable and equitable 
conditions. In either case, it is highly probable that 
such a working class will look to the future rather than to 
the past, and be class-conscious rather than theolo¬ 
gically conscious. It may escape the cruder influences 
of revivalism and be more amenable to modernism. If 
large-scale economic changes be effected in the wake of 
universal education, every social question will insensibly 
change its colour and many antagonisms will simply 
fade aw r ay. Hindu-Muslim problems that strike some 
today as insoluble will be clean outgrown and posterity 
may require an effort of the imagination to understand 
their historical genesis and to re-capture the atmosphere 
to which they are congenial. Large-scale changes in 
organisation and attitude may take time to consummate 
themselves. But a conscious and planned beginning 
exercises a wholesome effect on the temper and intro¬ 
duces a flood of light into a thick gloom. 

Defence 

With the modernisation of economic life is bound 
up the question of national defence. The present war 
is bringing home the necessity of improvising adequate 
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defence for India on the basis of her own resources. 
For more than a century the British navy afforded a 
marvellous degree of security to India, but its supre¬ 
macy is now challenged by other navies both in the 
Atlantic and in the Pacific and, what is more serious, 
by the submarine and the air-arm. A revolution of 
permanent significance has occurred in offensive and 
defensive warfare on land and sea alike and imposes on 
India the task of fitting an army, a navy and an air¬ 
force capable of coping with the mightiest power on 
earth. One of the greatest psychological needs of the 
Indian situation is a realisation that the erstwhile sense 
of security is obsolete. If the peril arising from pro¬ 
bable extensions of the present war and the possibility 
of yet more terrible wars in future in the Middle East 
as well as in the Far East were adequately realised in 
India, the controversies about percentages and parti¬ 
tions may fade away before a vast programme of arma¬ 
ment and its conditions precedent, industrialisation and 
universal education. Communal differences are a 
luxury of guaranteed security and may be blotted out 
by a real sense of dangers from without. 

Relief of Educated Unemployment 

Educational expansion, industrialisation, the con¬ 
sequent extension of transport, communication, com¬ 
merce and banking and comprehensive defence, would 
absorb the ability of all educated men and terminate 
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one of the chronic phases of Indian unemployment. It 
will remove one of the important causes of communal 
disharmony. It would extinguish all heart-burning 
about the quotas of posts for the different communities. 

Modernisation- and Secularity 

The progress, quantitative and qualitative, of 
education, industry and defence would go a long way 
to modernise the country and correct the narrowness 
incidental to revivalism. The alliance between pure 
science and production and transport is calculated to 
enlarge the class that is engaged in the disinterested pur¬ 
suit of truth. The more numerous the common acti¬ 
vities of reconstruction, the larger would be the sphere 
of secularity. It may be pointed out that secularity 
implies no encroachment on the sphere proper to reli¬ 
gion. It only means the desirability of freeing worldly 
activities from the religious tinge in a country which 
follows more than one religion. 

Interconnection of Education, Industry 
and Defence 

Modern conditions have established an inter¬ 
dependence between progress in enlightenment, in¬ 
dustry and self-defence. Illiteracy is a handicap not 
merely in skilled labour but also in the manipulation of 
mechanised instruments of war. Education stimulates 
new wants and that craving for a high standard of 
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living which is the surest incentive to exertion and in- 
dustrial expansion. Technical education, implying an 
enormous advance and diffusion of scientific know¬ 
ledge, is indispensable to the operation of industry and 
organisation of defence. Both defence and mass 
education are very costly and can be sustained only out 
of the proceeds of large-scale industry. It need 
scarcely be pointed out that education and industry 
alike depend for security on efficacy of defence. Here, 
too, the organic wholeness, that is, the interdependence 
of associated life prescribes a concerted and simultane¬ 
ous effort to spread education, industrialise the country 
and organise defence. The initial financial difficulty is 
certainly serious but it is possible to surmount it 
through big loans guaranteed by the state and through 
a plan of the state purchasing a certain percentage of 
the shares and filling a percentage of seats on the direc¬ 
torates of industrial and banking concerns so as to as¬ 
sure and attract private investment. 

The Tempo of Reconstruction 

Alterations in the setting of life have a psycholo¬ 
gical tempo of their own, shaking the mind out of old 
moorings and setting it on new types of creative enter¬ 
prise. Reconstruction offers as a purpose a wide world 
of affections and interests. It turns the gate from the 
past to the future. Psychologically, a decisive gain is 
registered in the solution of problems bequeathed by 
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history, when the attitude of looking backward is re¬ 
placed by one of looking forward. A glimpse of 
extended horizons raises man’s spirit above what is 
small and self-centred. Habitual co-operation estab¬ 
lishes habits of reciprocal adaptation, an atmosphere of 
personal acquaintance and mutual understanding. It 
enables social life to grow through continuous assimi¬ 
lation of new elements and evoke for itself appropriate 
"psychic dominants” as Professor Lamprecht calls them. 
The Hindu-Muslim questions emerge in this context as 
part of a great problem of re-organization. They are 
seen to admit of effective and permanent solution or 
rather of virtual disappearance in terms of reforms 
which are eminently worthwhile for their own sake. 
Statesmanship touches genius when it employs means 
which constitute ends in themselves. 

A New Synthesis 

Civilisation has frequently alternated between 
emphasis on criticism and on construction. An acute 
transition from one set of habits end institutions to an¬ 
other may be described as a period of criticism. Inevi¬ 
tably there is some delay in the discovery of new ideas 
and values in harmony with changed circumstances 
and, therefore, appropriate to the building up of a new 
institutional framework. The very rigidity of the old 
order is sometimes found to have weakened the power 
of intelligent adaptation. Nevertheless, the break- 
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down of one adjustment has to be followed by an¬ 
other. Under inadequate or unwise guidance, the new 
adjustment can touch a lower plane than the present. 
Under wise and adequate guidance, it can rise to a 
higher plane. It is here that the element of judgment 
and choice enters the field of social evolution. It is 
possible for man to turn the corner in the midst of a 
crisis and build up a new synthesis. 



CHAPTER V 


CULTURAL INTEGRATION 

Need of Understanding 

The human mind has always associated the strange 
and the unknown with the hateful and the terrible. 
In any scheme of rapprochement it is necessary, first 
of all, to get round the barriers which lines of cleavage 
tend to raise to mutual understanding. The future 
of Hindu-Muslim relations depends partly on success 
in removing the obstacles interposed by exclusiveness 
and revivalism to the free association of members of all 
communities. To understand all is to forgive all, while 
a want of understanding inclines the mind to undis¬ 
criminating suspicion. It is common, for instance, to 
find a quiet assumption among the Hindus that every 
riot is the outcome of a Muslim conspiracy, while every 
Muslim assumes that it is the direct result of Hindu 
machinations. Political life inevitably reflects cultural 
attitudes and aspirations and admits of peaceful ad¬ 
justment with an ease roughly in proportion to cultural 
integration. It is a matter partly of long-range ten¬ 
dencies and efforts and partly of a conscious adjustment 
and thus comprises the second category of Hindu- 
9 
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Muslim problems. 

Common Education 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the founda¬ 
tions of mutual comprehension and, therefore, of prac¬ 
tical agreement and working co-operation are well and 
truly laid in early life. The educational process as a whole 
has been described by Professor Adams as "the absorbing 
and being absorbed by the environment.” The school, as 
select environment, is a means to the growth of co¬ 
operation within the circle from which scholars are 
drawn. The environment in education, as in politics, 
should be conterminous with society as a whole. It 
follows that not only should public schools be accessible 
to all on equal terms but that denominational institu¬ 
tions—schools, colleges and universities—should open 
their doors wide to students of all communities. Simi¬ 
larly, it is desirable to organise sporting clubs, teams and 
matches on non-communal lines. 

The Question of Language 

Common education presupposes a common medium 
and raises the whole question of language. Language 
touches life in all its departments and is, therefore, 
closely bound up with sentiment. It constitutes the 
central point in every cultural adjustment. All his¬ 
tory witnesses to the unifying or harmonising influence 
of a common language. The last hundred years have 
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demonstrated in Europe that nothing is resented so 
keenly and resisted so desperately as an attack, real or 
fancied, on one's language. In India the class struc¬ 
ture, the educational inequalities, the need of country¬ 
wide media of literary expression and the exigencies of 
politics have been reflected for more than two thou¬ 
sand years in the distinction between the commonly 
spoken languages and the literary languages, Sanskrit 
(after the age of Panini), Pali, Persian and, lastly, Eng¬ 
lish. These have served a great national purpose; they 
have enabled the educated, literary or priestly classes to 
communicate with one another all over the country; 
they have mediated the growth of national religions, 
cultures, literatures, schools of. art and systems of ad¬ 
ministration. But they have also implied a gap bet¬ 
ween the upper ten and the masses below. They 
created a tradition of a sharp difference Between the 
literary and spoken idioms which still persists. The 
steady rise of the spoken languages to the literary status 
during the last five centuries modified the position 
greatly but not completely: the classics retained their 
predominance in education until they were supplanted 
by English increasingly after the first quarter of the 
last century. The influences which foster the reten¬ 
tion of the gap between the literary and spoken forms 
are for the most part responsible also for the gap 
between Urdu and Hindi in the North. Initially, the 
difference in the scripts—Devanagari and Arabic— 
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draws Hindi towards Sanskrit and Urdu towards 
Arabic and Persian, Secondly, traditions die harder in 
literature than anywhere else. The dominance of the 
religious theme fosters a tendency towards Sanskritisa- 
tion or Arabicisation. The high-flown style stands in 
the way of a full currency for the language of the 
people. Thirdly, the natural tendency of the verna¬ 
culars to free themselves from the domination of 
Sanskrit and Arabic was counteracted by the two-fold 
revivalism which sought a grip on education and cul¬ 
ture. Revivalism tends to make Hindi an exclusively 
Hindu concern and Urdu an increasingly Muslim con¬ 
cern. Fourthly, the most important feature in the 
situation has been the very slow progress of literacy so 
that books and newspapers have been addressed to a 
small upper class. If education had been univer- 
sahsed, literature would have adapted itself through 
the use of common and simple terms to the comprehen¬ 
sion of the masses. As it is, literature has been mainly 
a class affair with no mass impact to detach it from 
the domination of antique erudition. Fifthly, in 
modern as in ancient times political tendencies often 
fight their battles in the realm of language and litera¬ 
ture. Separate electorates intervened to widen the 
gulf between Hindi and Urdu at one of the most 
important stages of their development. Common 
political life in joint electorates would have fostered a 
common vocabulary on the platform, in the press, in 
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political literature and, therefore, in literature as a 
whole. Separate electorates, however, created separate 
platforms, separate newspapers, separate pamphlets 
and literatures in general. The cinema has certainly 
tended to develop a common language, but it is not 
yet strong enough to influence literary style. Revival¬ 
ism and nationalism alike discourage the adoption of 
European terms. 

Literary Purism 

Literary purism, that is, the movement for elimi¬ 
nating the so-called exotic terms, is usually inspired by 
political motives. For instance, anti-Semetism and 
pan-Turanianism have been responsible for the elimi¬ 
nation of Arabic terms from Turkish during the last 
few years. Anti-Semetism and pan-Iranism have 
fostered a movement for taking Persian back to the 
6th century A.D. in Iran. Political separatism is 
partly responsible in India for the divergence of Hindi 
and Urdu from each other. A tour cle force in Sans- 
kritisation or Arabicisation, seems to promise all the 
exhilaration of a communal triumph. Finally, there 
supervenes a real difficulty: the ordinary language, 
neglected and impoverished, does not lend readily itself to 
high-class poetry and scientific or philosophic exposi¬ 


tion. 
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The Incongruity of 'Live and Let Live’ 

Tlie net result of these tendencies—the age-long 
tradition of a distinction between the spoken and literary 
idioms, the difference in scripts, the theological in¬ 
fluences, persistence of old literary forms, revivalism, 
separate electorates and above all the low percentage of 
literacy—is to incline the Hindu literary class towards 
Sanskrit influences and the Muslim literary class to¬ 
wards Persian and Arabic. The linguistic situation 
has begun to cause communal difficulties in Bengal, 
Sindh and elsewhere. The matter is especially impor¬ 
tant in the case of the northern language variously 
called Hindi, Urdu or Hindustani because it is spoken 
by about a hundred millions in the North and under¬ 
stood more or less by another hundred millions in the 
Deccan and the South and because it has been selected 
by a general consensus of opinion to be the lingua 
franca of the country. It is often urged that Hindi 
and Urdu be left to develop on their own lines, that it 
is futile to create an artificial language and that the 
solution of the problem consists in the policy of live 
and let live. The bi-lingual argument, however, suf¬ 
fers from a fundamental fallacy, psychological and so¬ 
ciological. It regards society as a mechanical co-exis¬ 
tence of divergent groups rather than as an organic 
whole. It may be admitted at once that contract 
forms an important element in social relationships but 
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philosophy freed itself long ago from the 17th century 
contractualist view of the foundations and the character 
of the social life. Society is a psychic process, an 
interdependent whole, striving for harmony and 
depending for efficiency on its success in this direction. 
It is the essential character of society that is responsible 
for the tendency of those who live permanently to¬ 
gether to speak and write more or less the same langu¬ 
age. Whatever checks this natural tendency strikes at 
the foundations of society. Linguistic divergence 
between neighbours does more than anything else to 
weaken the consciousness of kind which is the essential 
force in community. To put the same thing differently, 
behaviour which stops at correctness where cordiality is 
expected may inflict a deeper wound than downright 
hostility. In spite of the best intentions at the start, 
"live and let live,” as a substitute for organic integra¬ 
tion, resolves itself imperceptibly into an attempt at 
domination on one side or on both and merges into the 
wider game of power politics, as in post-war Europe. 
Linguistic imperialism may cut as deep as political or eco¬ 
nomic and set the mind on the road to secession. It is 
necessary, therefore, to liberate the social organism 
from the disintegrating influence of those factors 
which counteract the natural tendency of neighbour¬ 
hood towards a common idiom. 
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Recognition of both the Arabic and 
Devanagari Scripts 

As to the script, the primary school may familiarise 
every student with both the Arabic and the Devanagari 
within the jurisdiction of the northern language. A 
slight exertion in learning a second script will furnish 
the key to a whole literature and pave the way for 
communal understanding. When learnt by all, the 
scripts will not be looked upon as exclusively denomi¬ 
national. 

Partial Adoption of the Roman Script 

A more radical solution suggests itself in the form 
of the adoption of the Roman script. Now that the 
country has been drawn irrevocably into world affairs, 
it must devise adequate means of understanding world 
'affairs. Whatever the future relations, t>£ England and 
: India may be, the need of learning English and other 
[foreign languages will grow in urgency and intensity. 
The certainty of larger and larger numbers of Indians, 
—Hindus, Musalmans and others—learning the Latin 
alphabet suggests the desirability of universalising it 
here as in Turkey in 1931. A careful system of 
diacritical signs has adapted it to precise and faultless 
transliteration; some hundreds of Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Pali books have been published in the Roman script in 
Europe. If it were adopted for the Indian languages, 
it will not entail any phonetic inadequacy; it will not 
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excite any of the particularise jealousies, provincial or 
communal. It will facilitate the learning- of several 
languages without the serious initial difficulty of master¬ 
ing a new script; it will mean an enormous saving of 
time in the long run; it will tend to draw all the 
languages nearer. On the other hand, the adoption of 
the Roman script runs counter to nationalist as well as 
revivalist sentiment; it has the appearance of yet another 
surrender to British imperialism or European encroach¬ 
ment. It may be that its chances will improve with the 
attainment of national freedom, but in any case it may 
be useful to recognise it as one of the two or more 
scripts for schools, law-courts and other institutions. 
The option may serve to untie many a little ltnot and 
facilitate a smooth working of institutions. 

The Coining of Technical Terms 

Turning from the script to literature, it may be 
pointed first of all that all the Indian languages today are 
confronted with the task of devising suitable technical 
terms for the physical and social sciences. Hindi is 
drawing mainly on Sanskrit and Urdu mainly on 
Arabic and the two are thus drifting further apart, A 
more appropriate, indeed a more natural, expedient is 
first to explore ordinary speech for technical expres¬ 
sions. A great many expressions in mathematics, 
science and philosophy would thus 'become common to 
Hindi and Urdu and also raise the status of both. On 
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failure of the resources of ordinary speech, Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic may be drawn upon, if possible, so 
as to facilitate the adoption of all such terms both in 
Hindi and Urdu. Synonyms may be specialised for 
the indication of different shades of meaning. But 
technical terms are now so numerous and have received 
such precision and definition through long usage by 
European and American scientists that it is often diffi¬ 
cult and sometimes impossible to coin adequate equi¬ 
valents on a Sanskrit or Arabic basis. In all such cases 
it seems advisable to borrow freely from the accepted 
European terminology. It will be a great help to all 
students because science is now cultivated in inter¬ 
national co-operation and a common glossary has been 
fixed upon. Such terms will also constitute an im¬ 
portant common element in Hindi, Urdu and other 
Indian languages and thus bring them all closer together. 
There is, indeed, one formidable difficulty: European 
words do not fit readily into the genius and structure 
of Indian languages which are far removed from Greek 
and Latin. But a slight adaptation may overcome the 
handicap and broaden the bases, without destroying the 
harmony, of the language. Usage and familiarity will 
do the rest in due course. Improvement in Hindu- 
Muslim relations may facilitate the compilation and 
general acceptance of technical lexicons on the basis of 
common speech, as well as of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic 
and European languages, for Hindi, Urdu and other 
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languages of non-Dravidian origin. In the north an 
agreed terminology -will assist the change from English 
to the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction up 
to the University and avoid a duplication costly in 
money, energy and, above all, in goodwill. 

General Literature 

All this, however, is necessarily bound up with the 
broader question of literary idiom. Leaving out 
differences of dialect as irrelevant to the purpose, one 
may distinguish three broad currents in the north, viz., 
a more or less Sanskritised Hindi literary current, or 
a more or less Arabicised Urdu literary current and, 
lastly, ordinary speech including many words of Sans¬ 
krit and Arabic origin without any conscious distinc¬ 
tion. The first two tendencies endure, inter alia, be¬ 
cause the reading public is small and includes a large 
number with sufficient leisure to learn the elements of 
classical language or master a style influenced by it. 
The expansion of this public through recruitment from 
unleisured classes is likely to encourage movement to¬ 
wards a simpler terminology and syntax. 

As to general literature, then, much depends on the 
enlargement of the circle of readers through the diffu¬ 
sion of literacy and a consequent rise in the demand 
for simplified literature. The newspaper, the public 
platform, the novel, the short story, the theatre and the 
cinema, are likely to free themselves from classical 
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domination in proportion to their acceptance by a 
larger and larger public. In Hindi and in Urdu, they 
will wear much the same garb, because they will have 
approached the genius of common speech. The tendency 
may be immensely accelerated by joint electorates and 
an improvement in Hindu-Muslim relations. No poli¬ 
tician will then find it worthwhile to address his cons¬ 
tituents in Sanskritised Hindi or Arabicised Urdu. The 
language of common politics is likely to borrow many 
terms from English such as the vote, council, assembly, 
parliament, resolution, budget, public, committee, 
meeting etc. just as it has already borrowed terms like 
jCongress and League. Both Hindi and Urdu will en- 
rich their vocabulary by reciprocal borrowing. Indeed, 
every language, as every system of law, is bound to 
undergo mutations in the course of its expansion. It 
must either cease to expand or become a confluence of 
streams that have flowed so far in parallel channels. It 
is in the course of such an expansion that a language 
reflects the freshness of popular life, the overflowing 
vigour of the nation. On the other hand, literary ex¬ 
clusiveness or narrowness often produces malformations 
and gives the language almost an appearance of debility. 
As the heat of communal controversy subsides, it will 
be perceived that Hindi stands to lose by the elimina¬ 
tion of Persian terms, short and simple, sweet and easy 
of pronunciation, and that Urdu stands to lose by the 
elimination of Sanskrit words characterised by great 
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elegance and expressiveness. As a matter of fact, Hindi 
poets in the past used several hundred terms of Persian 
and Arabic origin. Dagh, 2auk and Mir and many 
other Urdu poets composed Ghazals and couplets, 
masterpieces of neat expression and psychological fide¬ 
lity, which might pass as easily for Hindi as for Urdu. 

Literary Styles 

It is not implied here that the same style can serve 
for all subjects and all groups or interests. It must vary 
in accordance with the mental cultivation and special 
aptitudes of the public in view. But difference in style 
is one thing; artificiality and conscious departure from 
the common term is another thing. Titus the long 
compound, so frequent in Sanskrit, is not natural to 
Hindi. The Arabic plural which sometimes alters the 
singular appreciably may not be readily understood by 
those whose occupation leaves them little leisure for 
even the rudiments of Arabic. High-flown language 
often presupposes acquaintance with the elements of 
Sanskrit or Persian and Arabic grammar. Above all, 
the tendency to replace the ordinary term by a learned 
and, it may be, obscure synonym in literature is some¬ 
thing very different from that variation in style which 
is natural to every language. In English, for instance, 
boy, brother, mountain, water, death, eye, ear etc. are 
used by all writers and speakers, whether simple or diffi¬ 
cult. Their synonyms, laraka, bhai, paMr, pant, 
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maut, anfeh, lean etc. are used by all who speak the 
northern language in India. But Hindi writers often 
replace them by balak, bhrata, parvat, jal, mrityu, 
netra, karna etc., Urdu writers by tifla, biradar, koh, ab, 
wafat, cliashm, gosh etc., thus drawing the two literary 
idioms apart from common speech and apart from each 
other. To abandon the ordinary form for the pure 
Sanskrit or Persian or Arabic form is often tantamount 
to a reversal of the philological development of several 
centuries responsible for the divergence between the 
two. A plea for naturalism is a plea for an acceptance 
of the philological situation and a free use of all current 
terms irrespective of their origin. The plea will be 
immensely reinforced by a wide diffusion of literacy 
and a consequent demand for the recognition of the 
popular language as the basis of literature. It is also 
possible that a larger demand for political and social 
literature may render style less ornate and antique and 
thus facilitate a rapprochement between the Hindi and 
Urdu literary idioms. It may be pointed out that a 
fondness for the florid is not synonymous with a taste 
for purity and chasteness of style. 

The Political Aspect of the Language 
Question 

Naturalism may be recommended not only for 
reasons of literary style but also for political reasons. If 
the present artificial tendencies establish themselves as 
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the literary counterpart of political separatism and 
Hindi becomes the language of the Hindus alone and if 
Urdu were to become the language of the Muslims all 
over India, the religious cleavage will coincide with the 
linguistic and, therefore, with the cultural. It will cons¬ 
titute a gigantic stride towards a double nationality and 
make the Hindu-Muslim problem not twice but ten 
times more difficult. The Swiss analogy is irrelevant 
because the speakers of French, German and Italian in¬ 
habit different Cantons or parts of Cantons, while in 
India the Hindus and the Muslims live together in the 
same habitat. The real analogy is furnished by Cze¬ 
choslovakia where little effort was made towards linguis¬ 
tic harmony and whose capital, Prague, was the seat of 
two universities, a purely Czech one and a purely 
German one: the result was dismemberment and 
annexation. 

Literary Themes 

If, on the other hand, the artificialities of termi¬ 
nology and style can be corrected in favour of natura¬ 
lism, it may harmonise with a community of literary 
themes. No living literature can be content to elevate 
dead erudition into 'a semblance of productiveness.’ It 
is prompted by an inner urge to new themes in poetry, 
fiction, social philosophy, metaphysics and other depart¬ 
ments of thought and literary endeavour. As Indian 
literatures reflect modern life in a greater measure, they 
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will necessarily approach one another in ethos and 
atmosphere. Hindi and Urdu will then present not 
opposable sets but a single web of contents. 

Humanism 

In proportion as the centrifugal tendencies are 
outgrown, India may contribute to world-culture a 
humanism of its own, representing a synthesis of Hindu- 
Muslim and modernist cultures. As the various elements 
in culture are appreciated more widely, the highest 
range of Indian scholarship would comprise familiarity 
with Sanskrit and Persian or Arabic as well as some 
European languages and literatures, a familiarity with 
all that is valuable in ancient India, in the Middle East 
or in the modern world. Such a humanism alone can 
adequately replace revivalism; or rather the two revi- 
valisms can, under catholic inspiration, free themselves 
from the dangers of stagnation and atavism and broaden 
into a comprehensive cultural stream, drawing the 
Hindus and the Muslims together to carry them for¬ 
ward into the larger life of humanity. Humanism will 
represent a synthesis of the ideals of the good life, hold¬ 
ing together and liberalising society as part of a uni¬ 
versal whole. 
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POLITICAL SETTLEMENT 

The Urgency op an Adjustment 

The first category of Hindu-Muslim questions 
depends for solution on quick and planned progress in 
education, economics and defence. The second cate¬ 
gory calls for cultural adjustment in terms of freedom, 
humanism and a restraint on artificiality and narrow¬ 
ness. The third category, that of political questions, is 
interlinked with the first two, but it also admits in 
part of an immediate settlement through negotiation 
and compromise among the leading national or com¬ 
munal organisations, the princes and the British Gov¬ 
ernment. It is scarcely necessary to dilate again on the 
urgency of a political solution. 

War and Reform 

It has been pointed out above that political un¬ 
settlement since 1927 is a major cause of the present 
impasse. It may be permitted to suggest that the policy 
of postponing difficult questions until the close of a 
war, has been rendered dangerously obsolete by the 
character and long duration of modern mechanised 
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warfare. It had much to recommend it so long as wars 
were fought by standing armies alone; it was not out 
of place until the style of warfare was radically altered 
in 1914. It will still be alright in the case of a short war, 
lasting a few weeks or a few months. But the matter 
assumes a different aspect when a war is waged in a 
totalitarian manner and spreads over years. It abolishes 
the distinction between combatants and non-com¬ 
batants and requires a mobilisation of all the resources 
and man-power of the belligerents. The call for a con¬ 
tribution from all directs the attention of all to any 
glaring imperfection or injustice in the social system 
and inclines the mind towards reconstruction. If long¬ 
standing controversies arc not set at rest, they may 
provoke acute discontent and explosion at any of the 
crises that are incidental to hostilities extending over 
several years. A prolonged stalemate tends to destroy 
the faith in rational methods and favours the importa¬ 
tion into domestic politics of the spirit of lawlessness 
rampant in international dealings. War, in this context, 
appears as a spur rather than as a halt to domestic re¬ 
form. There is yet another important consideration 
pointing in the same direction. The duration, intensity 
and totalitarian character of modern war entail a re¬ 
organisation of all industry, finance, employment and 
even social relationships in terms of its own require¬ 
ments. The outbreak of peace may, therefore, bring as 
many problems of transition as the outbreak of war. 
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The difficulty of settlement is bound to increase b};" the 
addition to post-war problems of those which ought to 
have found their solution either before the war or during 
the war. 


The State and Civil Dissensions 

Neither in war nor in peace can the state afford to 
look calmly at civil dissensions. Genuine statehood con¬ 
sists in constructive co-ordination and, therefore, in 
“operative criticism,” including ultimate arbitration and 
regulation, of the working of groups, associations and 
institutions. It is essential to effect those political 
changes in India which would serve to heal the schism 
between the communities, to settle long-standing ques¬ 
tions, and liberate energies in all their plenitude for 
defence and social advancement. To make political 
progress dependent on prior agreement is an over¬ 
simplification or rather a reversal of the psychological 
process. Experience everywhere demonstrates that a 
settlement, which is imperfect, 'without being altogether 
unjust, usually calls forth an effort at adjustment from 
every quarter and is soon followed by a working agree¬ 
ment. It may shift the contention from the pursuit 
of power to the purpose to which power is to be put 
and thus facilitate economic development and the 
emergence of genuinely political, as distinct from reli~ 
gious, parties. It may relax the tight discipline now 
deemed necessary for a united front and allow parties 
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to be formed within the Congress or the Muslim League 
and lead joint Hindu-Muslim parties to contest elec¬ 
tions against each other. The supreme need of Indian 
politics at the moment is to get the wheels of progress 
revolving again. Delay is drawing into controversy 
much that had so far been taken for granted—the unity 
of India, the need of harmony among the communities, 
the necessity of federation, the desirability of parliamen¬ 
tary government, secularity in politics etc. Further 
delay may precipitate chaos or raise a clear issue of the 
domination of the Hindus by the Musalmans or vice 
versa and create a very serious difficulty also for the 
British Government during the war. A correct appre¬ 
ciation of the internal and external situation is already 
inducing a mood of compromise in many political cir¬ 
cles. John Morley enunciated in his younger radical 
days a maxim, which holds true of all times, that poli¬ 
tics is one long second-best. If the good is sometimes 
the enemy of the better, the best is sometimes an ally of 
the worst. 

Rallying Power of an Equitable Adjustment 

It is true that delays have served to raise claims and 
threats to a high pitch and that no adjustment may 
command immediate and universal assent but if it is 
intrinsically equitable it is likely soon to rally moderate 
elements in all quarters and gradually to attract the 
whole country round its institutions. Equity may render 
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it strong enough to get the better of sheer intransigence. 
The fumes of controversy need not obscure the subs¬ 
tratum of commonsense and patriotism in the country. 

Territorial Stability 

A basis of political advance must be sought, first 
of all, in stabilisation of the Indian provincial system. 
A real redistribution of boundaries on the linguistic basis t 
is impracticable so long as the Indian states endure. Nor 1 
is it desirable in itself. The idea of linguistic redistri- 1 
bution awakens separatist tendencies in very small 
groups on the basis of dialects. It can be followed up 
only at the risk of atomising the country. It weakens 
the will to reciprocal adjustments among groups who 
do not differ radically from one another and who can 
easily learn to live in amity. The present provincial 
system, in short, may be accepted as a settled fact and 
form the foundation of the federal structure. 

Declaration of Rights 

It lies beyond the scope of this pamphlet to out¬ 
line a constitution for India. It is necessary to touch 
only on a few points from the standpoint of Hindu- 
Muslim relationships. One of the most important 
aspects of the problem is that of security. It is one of 
the prime functions of statesmanship to guarantee to 
every group as complete security of civil and political 
rights as possible. The federal and provincial consti- 
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tutions must contain a declaration of rights, guarantee¬ 
ing to all freedom of religions belief and worship, 
language and culture, rights to education, association 
and public meeting, secrecy of communication, sub¬ 
ject to public order and morality, equality before the 
law, equality of civil and political rights. They must, 
secondly, incorporate the communal settlements which 
may be arrived at, so as to place them beyond infringe¬ 
ment by the executive or any majority in the legislature. 


Judicial Supremacy 

The courts may be empowered explicitly to declare 
ultra, vires any statute or executive act which does not 
conform to the Constitution. Judicial review was at 
first a juridical deduction from the principles of common 
law in the United States but it seems desirable to re¬ 
cognise it explicitly in any future constitution of India. 
It follows that the Declaration of Rights and the Com¬ 
munal settlement should be framed with the lawyer’s 
precision of language so that they may be implemented 
by the courts without much difficulty. It goes without 
saying that the judiciary must continue to be indepen- 
1 dent of the executive as well as the legislature. 


Constitutional Amendment 

The federal constitution may be open to amend¬ 
ment only by a two-thirds majority in either chamber 
of the legislature so that amendment may always be 
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contingent on the support of the Muslims and other 
minorities. Besides, any amendment of the declaration 
of rights or the communal settlement should also re¬ 
quire the approval of a two-thirds majority of the 
Musalmans as well as the other minorities. Recent 
European experience has certainly demonstrated the 
futility of constitutional guarantees in the face of a 
revolutionary movement and international entangle¬ 
ments, but, normally, such guarantees should serve to 
promote communal harmony as well as to foster poli¬ 
tical temperance and constitutional habits of action. 

Federal Powers 

Every federation must, especially under modern 
conditions of military strategy and totalitarian war, 
possess the power to direct foreign affairs, army, navy, 
air-force, immigration, emigration, nationality, and ex¬ 
tradition; as a consequence, transport and communica¬ 
tion, currency and exchange. For the efficient discharge 
of these duties it must be empowered to form and exe¬ 
cute plans of economic improvement in the whole 
country and, therefore, control customs and tariffs, 
insurance and banking. It must, on the same principle, 
have the power to legislate on socialisation or social con¬ 
trol including a socio-economic code for labourers, 
peasants and others. For the same reason, again, it must 
be responsible for peace and tranquillity in the last resort 
throughout the land. The federal public debts, services 
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and pensions obviously fall under the jurisdiction of the 
federation. There are matters in which federal legisla¬ 
tion is preferable to the provincial for the sake of pre¬ 
venting confusion: marriage and divorce, parts of 
civil and criminal law and procedure. The prin¬ 
ciple of legislative centralisation cwn administra¬ 
tive decentralisation can be adopted for a concurrent 
list of subjects like surveys, census, technical education, 
archaeology, patents, copyrights. Uniformity of legis¬ 
lation is here obviously necessary but administration may 
be left to the provinces. It will be observed tbat this is 
the minimum jurisdiction that every federation, that is 
to say, every government responsible for defence and 
tranquillity and inter-provincial co-ordination must 
possess. The provinces may be entrusted with all other 
powers including those concerning police, prisons, refor¬ 
matories etc., provincial services, pensions etc., public 
works, education, sanitation, public health, hospitals, 
dispensaries, vital statistics, pilgrimages, burial grounds, 
irrigation, canals, drainage, embankments, land, forests, 
intoxicating drugs etc., poor-relief, unemployment, 
charities, theatres, cinemas, circuses etc., local self- 
government and parts of civil and criminal law. 

Science and Government 

Democratic Government for four hundred millions 
is an experiment unprecedented in history. Its subli¬ 
mity touches the imagination; its risks and difficulties 
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are correspondingly great. It can be tried only with 
great safeguards—not so much in the sense of checks 
and balances which impede the legislative machinery 
and undermine governmental efficiency, nor in the 
sense of special powers and responsibilities which can at 
best be temporary and withal irritating—but in the 
sense of calling knowledge and science into intimate 
association with government. Self-government can 
succeed only if it can effectively enlist the brain power 
as well as awaken all the resources of goodwill that exist 
in the country. 

Limitations of Public Opinion 

Democracy is sometimes defined as government by 
public opinion. But no government, least of all, a posi¬ 
tive government engaging in multifarious activities, can 
be altogether an affair of opinion. Opinion pertains pro¬ 
perly to judgments of value as distinct from judgments 
of science, and, therefore, to that aspect of government 
which consists in the determination of ends. Here, too, 
opinion stands in need of the utmost assistance from 
knowledge, garnered by social scientists. But once the 
ends have been determined, the sphere of opinion ends, 
and that of knowledge begins. Knowledge, that is, 
expertise, has to join the ends with the means, to settle 
how the ends shall be given effect to. Opinion may 
prescribe in outline what ought to be done; knowledge 
has to determine, in a precise and systematic manner, 
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how it ought to be done. Beyond it public opinion has 
just one other function, general criticism to make sure 
that the ends have been carried out. As a factor in 
politics, the public cannot be omnicompetent; it must 
have a definite role and discharge it. A political organ 
which may deal with anything, with everything or 
nothing, lends itself easily to designing intrigue and 
manipulation; it becomes the tool of caucuses, rings and 
bosses. 


Public Opinion and Popular Power 

It is scarcely necessary to dilate on the magnitude 
of the role of public opinion, or on the importance of 
fitting the people for its fulfilment. The problem is 
how to convert the formless, dispersed, inchoate popular 
power—the raw material so to say—into an efficient 
and enlightened democracy. If the problem is not 
solved in a rational way, popular power may turn out 
to be a self-cancelling business and destroy itself. The 
solution lies in the diffusion of education and the per¬ 
meation of social, specially economic and political orga¬ 
nisation, with the educational principle. Secondly, 
opinion tends to follow social cleavages and if these turn 
on accidents of birth, race or religion, opinion remains 
sectional and never attains to the rank of Public Opinion. 
It is patent that political leadership takes the colour from 
the character of opinion and that sectional or ignorant 
opinion evokes narrow-minded leadership and unscru- 
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pulous propaganda. The approximation of opinion to 
the ideal of Rousseau’s General Will depends largely on 
the approximation of society to the standards of social 
justice. Justice has often been described as the right 
ordering of human relations—an ordering which would 
assist every one to realise his personality. The social good 
involves an equilibration of all the interests of every 
one in the light of all the interests of every one else. 
Universal education, equality of opportunity, social jus¬ 
tice, genuine public opinion, democratic government 
and scientific admi ni stration—all these are parts of a 
single political process which has yet to attain com¬ 
pletion in any state. They imply a public life domi¬ 
nated not by passion but by reason,—free from passive 
intolerance as well as from active fanaticism. In pro¬ 
portion to high mass education and social justice will 
popular power bring itself into form through judgment 
and self-control, perceive its own limitations, and 
integrate itsel f with knowledge. It is not necessary that 
every man should be a scientist, an expert, but it is 
necessary that he should understand the scientific method 
and confide in its worth. Politics would not then be a 
gamble; the plain man and the expert alike would cease 
to be the playthings of public life. To the art of the 
statesman the plain man should be able to apply the 
judgment that he applies to the art of the shoemaker or 
the tailor without himself being the one or the other. No 
form of government can endure in the modern age 
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which, is not built on an intelligent collaboration bet¬ 
ween the citizen’s sense of values and the expert’s choice 
of means. 


The Role of the Legislature 

The auto-limitation of public opinion must be 
accompanied by a self-denying ordinance, reinforced by 
organic or legal restriction, on the part of the modern 
legislature. During the long transition from autocracy, 
monarchic and oligarchic, to constitutional and popular 
rule, the legislature attempted a detailed formulation of 
policy, a vast amount of purely executive business and 
a minute supervision over various departments of 
administration. Perhaps the nature of the executive and 
the state of public opinion left it no alternative but 
the recent breakdown of parliamentary government 
suggests that the legislature attempted too much and 
attempted it in too dilatory a manner. It misjudged its 
competence and powers and failed to grasp the im¬ 
perative need of associating science with government 
and of committing administration in a far greater 
measure to trained expertise. Representative govern¬ 
ment arose and flourished for long in Europe as middle 
class government but as the fourth estate came up, 
followed by the fifth, and the scope of state activity 
tended to coincide with the whole of social life it became 
desirable to revise the technique of organisation. The 
revision, however, was delayed by inertia and the force 
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of tradition. As a result, representative government 
reeled under the strain everywhere and broke down, 
particularly in those countries in which it had not taken 
firm root. Reform of parliamentary procedure, so as 
to make for greater thinking and greater despatch, is 
one of the most urgent tasks that confront statesman¬ 
ship in countries that have not yet swung to dictatorial 
regime. It must be tackled by every state in the light 
of its own conditions and large allowance may still be 
necessary for transitional stages. But two generalisa¬ 
tions suggest themselves: firstly, government is anorganic 
whole and has to function effectively and expeditiously 
and cannot afford the network of checks and balances 
that seemed to accord with the intellectual atmosphere 
dominated by Newtonian physics. Secondly, the legis¬ 
lature has to be not merely a will-organisation but also 
a thought-organisation, to take affairs in the large- 
scale perspective of human purposes, and to restrict it¬ 
self to ends and policies. It must be a receptacle of 
ideas and be surrounded by organisations which would 
work out projects for its consideration and which 
would play an advisory role without detracting from its 
responsibility and celerity of action. Already the 
creative element in legislation, as in administration, 
comes largely front beyond the regular mechanism of 
government. It is desirable to regularise and replenish 
the supply. Thus the second chamber can represent 
functional associations and ventilate their ideas. It may 
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be the apex of an hierarchy of functional organisations 
—central, provincial and local—which, besides sustain¬ 
ing pride in the craft and looking after the interests 
of their members, can assist the formulation and adapta¬ 
tion of plans of economic welfare. An advisory econo¬ 
mic council can bring ministers and leaders of func¬ 
tional unions into touch with experts. The apparent 
complexity of these arrangements is hardly an argu¬ 
ment against them; our complex civilisation requires a 
complex political constitution; an over-simplified machi¬ 
nery is a crime against it. Besides, advisory bodies, 
while letting in a flow of ideas, do not deprive the legis¬ 
lature or the executive of any part of its responsibility. 

The Executive 

Similarly, the modern executive calls for re-orga¬ 
nisation in accordance with the principle of rationalisa¬ 
tion, that is, permeation with boards of experts, not of 
mere civil servants, but of trained, scientific experts. 
Here we touch one of the cardinal errors of democratic 
government and one of the most potent causes of its 
eclipse during the last twenty years. It acqiesced in a 
system of administration adapted to negative and aris¬ 
tocratic government of the pre-industrial era. It was 
content to be mainly a corrective to despotism, monar¬ 
chic or oligarchic. We are now realising that the deter¬ 
mination of ends should be followed by the selection 
and execution of means by experts and t;hat the Cabinet 
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should normally confine itself to general co-ordination. 
The modern executive has to comprise autonomous 
boards—Planning Commissions, Public Services Com¬ 
missions, Investment Boards, Railway, Transport, Elec¬ 
tricity, Tariff, Marketing, Agricultural, Education 
Boards, and others. They would consist of members 
appointed by the Cabinet for a fixed term, say five or 
seven years, eligible for reappointment. They would 
not be responsible to the legislature and would not 
resign with the ministry of the day. Individual members 
may be removable only on an address presented by the 
legislature by at least a two-thirds majority to the 
Governor or the Governor-General. In regard to their 
working, the Cabinet would confine itself to co-ordina¬ 
tion and refrain scrupulously from interference in details. 
It may be repeated that experts are to be entrusted 
with departments of administration, not with the deter¬ 
mination of ends and higher policy. The requisite 
technique is already in evidence in medical and transit 
departments in several states and awaits general applica¬ 
tion. Besides, a separate Department of Efficiency can 
be set up to study the day to day working of the exe¬ 
cutive and suggest continuous improvement. It is also 
feasible to extend the system of associating Advisory 
Councils with various departments and their branches 
to ensure day-to-day criticism and fresh suggestion and 
to educate public opinion. Such an executive should 
represent the principle of reason. It is, in fact, the 
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entire range of social regulation that has to be informed 
by the scientific spirit. 

De-politicisation of Administration 

It is obvious that highly technical administration 
does not lend itself to popular control. But this does 
not imply a wooden, red-tape bureaucracy. Adminis¬ 
tration would pre-suppose a dispassionate survey of 
social conditions and formulation of economic policies 
by boards of social scientists and their execution by 
scientifically trained experts. Already, progressive 
administration has demonstrated that the genuine role 
of the civil service is that of a learned profession. It 
must think out policies and reforms as a systematic 
whole and be able to plan on the large scale inherent 
in modern economics and transport. It is patent, how¬ 
ever, that such an administration can function only 
when the mass of the people are enlightened enough to 
appreciate the value of reason and science, in place of 
prejudice and drift, in the management of their multi¬ 
tudinous services. It is of the first importance in India 
to take administration out of current politics, in a word, 
to de-politicise it, to the farthest possible extent. It 
will keep the legislature from tasks which do not pro¬ 
perly belong to its realm and which it can perform only 
clumsily. It will prevent a great deal of communal 
bitterness which arises from the domination of a party 
over the whole field of legislation and administration. 
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If India is to try parliamentary government, she must 
not repeat the mistakes made in Europe and the United 
States during the last hundred years owing to want of 
experience. India has to digest the lessons of the recent 
breakdown of popular government in state after state 
and equip herself at the start with a political and admi¬ 
nistrative machinery in consonance with the modern 
age. In this general background it is desirable to sketch 
specific arrangements likely to harmonise communal 
interests and relations. 

Composite Ministries 

The Instrument of Instructions may prescribe 
composite ministries. Whatever the disadvantages, 
coalition seems to be essential in the present state of 
Indian politics. Coalition will admit of development 
into homogeneous cabinets with the growth of joint 
Hindu-Muslim parties on genuinely political and econo¬ 
mic issues and on differences of intellectual conviction. 
If sufficient confidence is not inspired by the Instru¬ 
ment of Instructions as the sanction behind composite 
cabinets, it may be suggested that the cabinet be elected 
by the lower house according to proportional represen¬ 
tation in the agreed communal ratio. But experience 
has shown that this plan is attended with grave dis¬ 
advantages: it is likely to split parties into numerous 
cliques and render stable government more and more 
difficult. The former alternative is preferable. 

11 
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Board of Conciliation 

Further, it is desirable to set up a Board of Con¬ 
ciliation which shall offer advisory opinions on any 
communal matters that may be referred to it by the 
Legislature or by the Government and which shall study 
the problems and offer suggestions on its own initiative. 
It may be elected partly by the representatives of the 
various communities in proportion to their numerical 
quota in the legislature. For the rest, it may consist of 
nominees of the Governor-General or the Governor 
and of co-opted members. Such a standing committee 
may acquire great influence and a recognised place in 
the political mechanism. It will tend to take communal 
controversy out of the legislature and facilitate com¬ 
promise behind closed doors. 

Goodwill Committees 

The Board of Conciliation may be assisted in its 
functions by Goodwill Committees in towns and, 
wherever necessary, in districts, tahsils or villages, cons¬ 
tituted on a permanent basis and consisting of mem¬ 
bers nominated by the district officers. Organisation 
would multiply the efficacy of the efforts which 
numerous individual peace-makers are constantly 
making. Christians, Parsis and others who may be ex¬ 
pected to bring a detached outlook to bear on Hindu- 
Muslim questions can play the role of the smoother 
through such committees. 
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The Communal Award and the Poona Pact 

It is necessary to stabilise the proportion of the 
communities in the legislatures, both federal and pro¬ 
vincial. There arc four conditions of a general character 
which a communal settlement must satisfy in order to 
be durable and conducive to social harmony:— 

(1) It must not reduce a majority to minority 
or to equality with the minorities as a whole anywhere; 
(2) it must not reduce the representation of a minority 
below its numerical proportion; (3) it must give a 
reasonable weightage to minorities in an inverse pro¬ 
portion to their numbers; (4) the weightage must not 
be so large as to jar on the sense of justice and fairness 
and require the exertion of force rather than an appeal 
to the twin principles of justice and political expediency 
for its maintenance. 

On these considerations it is desirable to accept 
the Communal Award and the Poona Pact of 1932 for 
the most part. A revision, however, is clearly called for 
in the case of Bengal where the Muslim majority has 
been reduced to a minority and the Hindu minority to 
a yet smaller minority in the legislature, the balance 
being held by the European and other groups which 
have been awarded a disproportionately large number 
of seats. 

Representation in the Federal Legislature 
The communal proportion in the Federal Legis- 
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lature is complicated by the probable inclusion of Indian 
States in the Federation. But in regard to British India 
it seems desirable to accept the British Government’s 
decision announced in 1932 to allot one-third of the 
scats to Musalmans, infer alia on the ground that a re¬ 
vision would provoke keen controversy and embitter 
public life. On the other hand, it is necessary to sound 
a note of warning against the demand for equal repre¬ 
sentation of Hindus and Musalmans in the centre or 
in any of the provinces. Political settlements which 
flagrantly violate the sense of fairness can be sustained 
only by force—force which creates more problems than 
it can solve. It postulates perpetual British control and, 
therefore, nullification of self-government. It entails 
the possibility of the British Government getting tired 
of the job of upholding an inequitable settlement and 
letting it fall to pieces. Secondly, the grant of a 50 
per cent of the. seats to Musalmans will lead the other 
minorities, the Christians, the Sikhs, the Parsis and, it 
may be, the depressed classes to demand a dispropor¬ 
tionately large number of seats so that a satisfactory 
settlement would always remain beyond reach. In the 
third place, a 50 per cent share in the Federal Legislature 
and. Executive will expose the Muslim minority to per¬ 
petual misunderstanding. In every age and country a 
government provokes criticism. It can never expect to 
fulfil all expectations and can never escape the neces¬ 
sity of disappointing many groups and individuals. A 
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disproportionately large share of this criticism and 
resentment will fall upon any disproportionately large 
Muslim element in the Government. It may rally the 
Musalmans especially to the support of the Govern¬ 
ment and confirm an attitude of loyalism. On the other 
hand, a government reflecting communal proportions 
with only reasonable weightage will secure to all a fair 
share of praise and blame and will not create any special 
denominational difficulties. 

Safeguarded Joint Electorates 

As regards the mode of election, the consequences 
of separate electorates suggest their replacement as early 
as possible by joint electorates with reservation of seats, 
pure and simple. But it is not given to the present 
generation to write on a clean slate. So long as that 
device is not acceptable to Muslim opinion, it may be 
desirable to observe some safeguards. It may be per¬ 
mitted to adapt a formula enunciated by the late 
Maulana Mohammad Ali and others many years ago 
and suggest that the election of a Hindu or Musalman 
be contingent on securing at least 20 or 25 per cent or 
some other agreed percentage of the votes cast by mem¬ 
bers of either community. Such a provision should 
serve to make the representatives true to the interests 
of both the communities and, at the same time, 
guarantee that the Muslims shall not be mere nominees 
of the Hindus or vice versa. The Mohammad Ali for- 
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rnula was, however, found unacceptable Inter alia be¬ 
cause it made no provision for the contingency of the 
requisite conditions not being satisfied by any of the 
candidates. It is possible that a multiplicity of can¬ 
didates may render it impossible for any candidate to 
win the requisite number of votes from either com¬ 
munity. In that case the seat may go to the candidate 
who has secured a larger number of the votes of his own 
community than any other candidate. In this con¬ 
tingency, then, the separate electorate will come into 
play without the awkward necessity of a second elec¬ 
tion. Essentially a compromise, the scheme is open to 
objection on theoretical grounds, but it may serve to 
give joint electorates a chance without destroying the 
advantages claimed for separate electorates. It may 
form the starting-point of advance and extricate the 
country from the present deadlock. 

Indirect Election 

It seems worth while to try several kinds of elec¬ 
tion. in India not only because experiment alone will 
reveal the degree of their suitability to local conditions 
but also because some of them offer a mitigation of the 
disadvantages of mass elections as well as of separate 
electorates and even of safeguarded joint electorates. 
Indirect election has much to recommend it, hut it is 
not suitable for universal adoption. It removes the 
representatives sometimes several degrees from the elec- 
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torate and weakens their sense of responsibility. It 
deprives the democratic process of a great deal of its edu¬ 
cative value. It introduces national or provincial issues 
into all lower elections and tightens the grip of party 
on the primary voter. It often implies small consti¬ 
tuencies open to purchase by wealth or caucus. Indirect 
election has, therefore, to be used with great caution. 
On a balance of considerations it seems to lend itself to 
the composition of Taluka or Tahsil Boards and Dis¬ 
trict Boards. These may be elected by a college of 
electors consisting of one representative each for a large 
village or a cluster of neighbouring villages and voting 
according to a plan of proportional representation to¬ 
gether with a guarantee of the agreed communal pro¬ 
portion. A Tahsil or a district is too large to develop 
a community life like that of a village or a city. It 
is too small to be self-sufficing for any essential services. 
It is primarily a unit of administrative convenience. It 
xnay be expected to gain rather than lose from indirect 
election. The plan may save the country-side from a 
great deal of the communal estrangement attendant on 
completely or partly separate elections. 

Functional Representation 

A similar scheme of proportional representation 
can be applied on the functional basis to the composi¬ 
tion of second chambers and other advisory bodies in the 
federation as well as in the provinces. Alternatively, 
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the safeguarded joint electorate outlined above may be 
introduced to secure the agreed quota of representatives 
of all communities. The unifying principle of function 
will here partly neutralise the evils of separatist elec¬ 
tioneering and may in any case form a valuable addition 
to the political mechanism. Functional representation 
has not so far been able to overcome the very serious 
difficulty of fixing the proportion of representatives 
for the various occupations, but it need not be a deter¬ 
rent in the case of assemblies which are to wield influence 
rather than power. If the second chambers are assigned 
mainly an advisory role, they can be elected by func¬ 
tional associations which necessarily cut across lines of 
caste and religion. 

Primary Assemblies 

Yet another method . of outgrowing political 
separatism without detriment to any minority interests 
is the adoption of direct democracy for all but very 
large villages and also for a union of small neighbour¬ 
ing villages. The two master requirements, at first 
sight contradictory but really complementary, of the 
Indian rural economy today are: (1) to revitalise the 
;village as a community and (2) to draw the village 
into the full orbit of life through universal education, 
improved sanitation, improvement in transport, 
modernisation of agriculture, wherever necessary, 
through consolidation of holdings and, wherever feasi- 
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blc, through collective cultivation. This reconstruc¬ 
tion must enlist in its service all the judgment and or¬ 
ganising capacity in the country-side through self-gov¬ 
ernment within the limits laid down by the provincial 
legislature. It may be suggested that this self-gov¬ 
ernment should centre as a rule not in a representative 
council but in the entire body of voters assembling to¬ 
gether at stated intervals to pass any by-laws and to 
consider village concerns. According to the 1931 
census, the average population per village in British 
India numbers 412. Leaving out minors, this would 
mean an average membership of 200 for a village as¬ 
sembly on the adult basis, while the actual attendance 
is not likely to exceed a hundred. As the Greeks dis¬ 
covered long ago, a familiar rural environment is the 
most favourable unit for self-government. Adminis¬ 
trative stability as well as minority interests can be 
protected by a proviso that important decisions and 
the election of important officers like the headman and 
chairmen of committees shall be contingent on a two- 
thirds majority and that the membership of com¬ 
mittees shall follow the agreed communal percentage. 

Nomination as a Part Substitute for Election 

Finally, it is necessary to guard against too heavy 
a strain on the electoral machine whether in primary 
habitations, districts or provinces. It is a misinter¬ 
pretation of the democratic principle to insist on elec- 
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tion for all sorts of posts. Most of the honorary posts 
can be filled up by chairmen through nomination, 
while recruitment for most of the paid ones can follow 
the competitive principle. 

The Services, Boards ani> Committees 

As a rule, the four principles suggested above for 
the legislature also admit of application to such Boards 
and Committees as may be associated with the various 
branches and sections of the administration. It may 
be pointed out that recruitment to all services including 
those in the District, Municipal or other local organi¬ 
sations shall be made by autonomous Public Services 
Commissions, and, so far as possible, on the basis of 
specific competitive examinations, not only in order to 
ensure a high standard of efficiency but also to furnish 
an incentive to high education, to rid the executive of 
a temptation and a worry, to protect public life from 
demoralisation, and to remove a frequent cause of 
communal misunderstanding. It may not be irrele¬ 
vant to point out that non-official institutions, re¬ 
cruiting their employees from all denominations, would 
enrich their life and help to confirm a feeling of security 
and confidence. 


"Scotch Votes” 

A few of the conventions that arose in England to 
determine the exercise of power within the legal frame- 
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work have been incorporated into the organic law of 
the Dominions and other countries. From the stand¬ 
point of Hindu-Muslim relations it seems advisable to 
adopt the so-called Scotch Vote which confines debate 
and voting on purely Scotch affairs practically to 
Scotch members in the House of Commons. In India 
affairs concerning the personal law or culture of a 
single community may be settled by its own represen¬ 
tatives forming something like a standing committee 
for the purpose. If the minorities do not object 
this committee may be slightly expanded through the 
addition of a few others not more than ten per cent of 
its total membership. Such a provision will form a 
valuable part of the system of cultural guarantees. 
Any doubt as to whether a matter concerns a single 
community or more, or really falls within the purview 
of personal law shall be decided by the presiding 
officer of the lower chamber in consultation with the 
Board of Conciliation. 

Protection of Minorities 

The Government of India Act of 1935 vests the 
Governor-General and the Provincial Governors with 
the power to intervene for the protection of minori¬ 
ties. It may be clearly enunciated that this power is 
meant to be used and that it shall be used by the high 
dignitaries in their discretion independently of the 
advice of ministers. It may be added that the whole 
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system of safeguards can be applied mulaHs mutandis, 
to all minorities in India as a whole or in the provinces. 

Necessary Conventions 

A few conventions may also be adopted for the 
purpose of minimising the chances of communal fric¬ 
tion and at the same time of improving the quality of 
government. The High Command at the party head¬ 
quarters should relax the reins of provincial govern¬ 
ments. Such centralised control, exerted in a rigid 
manner, diminishes the influence which the minority 
parties might otherwise exercise through the ordinary 
legislative channels. The presiding officer of every 
legislative chamber may follow the British rather than 
the American example and shake off all party allegiance 
on reaching the chair. He must refrain rigidly from 
participation in party counsels or in communal activi¬ 
ties. Like Caeser’s wife, he must be above suspicion 
and take holiday from all controversy. Similarly, 
Prime Ministers, Ministers and Parliamentary Secreta¬ 
ries should desist from the role of communal cham¬ 
pionship and function as national umpires. The 
growth of non-communal parties will strengthen the 
chances of such a convention. Ministers and parlia¬ 
mentary secretaries must refrain from entertaining any 
requests, representations, recommendations or com¬ 
plaints over the heads of the Secretariat or district 
officials. Local party organisations, specially those 
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affiliated to the parties in power for the time being, 
must scrupulously abstain from interfering with the 
local administration. Nor should they usurp the 
function, which properly belongs to district officials, 
of arranging the programme of ministers and their 
assistants on official tours. All such activities are not 
only derogatory to the administration, but also cause 
heart-burning among the other parties. Government 
nominations on any central, provincial or local com¬ 
mittees or to honorary magistracies or other dignities 
must steer clear of party considerations. The govern¬ 
ment of the day must free itself from all. appearances 
of party raj. Similarly, no candidates, whatever the 
party to which they belong, should expect local officials, 
or the employees of local self-governing boards, to 
engage in electioneering on their behalf. 

Businesslike Methods 

Lastly, businesslike methods are necessary for legis¬ 
latures as well as for public life in general. A 
inodern legislature, overweighted and overwhelmed 
with business, can scarcely afford the luxury of lengthy 
inaugural songs. In any case, it is not politically ex¬ 
pedient to barter away the prospects of communal 
harmony literally for a song, howsoever exalted and 
elevating. Apart from legislatures, religious ceremo¬ 
nies are out of tune with public functions like the 
opening of schools, hospitals, libraries and halls which 
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followers of different religions are invited or expected 
to attend. It is still more necessary to liberate public 
life from those features of monarchic pomp and court 
etiquette which once served as instruments for 
encouraging public spirit and expressing social recogni¬ 
tion and respect for certain types of mind and function. 
Special trains, “profuse” garlanding, unhorsed carriages, 
beflagged cars, mass receptions, civic addresses and 
tumultous processions may be alright on rare occasions 
such as can scarcely arise more than once in a decade. 
But when they become frequent, they are clearly out of 
accord with democratic principles. Psychologically, 
they are a transference to public life of those habits of 
adulation which are very different from manly 
appraisement and which are fostered by despotic courts 
and Darbars. They have been rendered especially 
dangerous by the assumption of responsibility for gov¬ 
ernment by popular leaders. They imply an enormous 
waste of time in the case of ministers and other public 
functionaries. They tend to establish a very un¬ 
healthy relationship between leaders and the public; 
they weaken the habit of thinking; the exuberant 
allegiance paralyses the judgment and prompts a line 
of least resistance. Habituation to reckless homage 
leads public men to forget that one of the acid 
tests of statesmanship is the readiness to embark on un¬ 
popular action. It may even induce a subtle psycho¬ 
logical adjustment making for unwillingness to terrni- 
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natc an agitation fruitful of so much acclamation. 
There was sound instinct behind the practice long 
maintained by the Roman Republic which expected 
every citizen and magistrate to do his best as part of 
his duty and reserved pomp and show for the funeral. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PROSPECT 
The Context of the Problem 

The Hindu-Muslim tension colours every political 
activity and inactivity and occupies the focus of poli¬ 
tical consciousness in India today. Its ramifica¬ 
tions extend to every walk of life and those who seek 
to cast an account must take adequate scales and 
measures. A difficulty that can hold up the advance 
of a fifth of the human race must be suspended in the 
light of the abiding principles of corporate life, a 
thousand years of world history and the panorama of 
international relations. Jauntily to dismiss either 
community as perverse or hopeless is to misunderstand 
the foundations of human nature, to mistake passing 
accidents for permanent elements, to underrate the 
aspiration to fullness of life and to overlook the capa¬ 
city for adaptation, 

"Third Party” 

Nor is it correct to ascribe to "the third party” 
the whole responsibility for the creation and, therefore, 
for the solution of the problem. Religious and social 
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cleavages spring from sources accessible to government 
and open to its manipulation only in an indirect 
manner. As a matter of historical fact, governments 
reflect the existing differences and seek to correlate 
their policy to them, with a view either to bridge them 
or to rely on them. Or they "muddle through” with¬ 
out bestowing much thought on the claims of social 
integration. In domestic, imperial and foreign affairs 
Britain has prided herself on a policy of drift. In the 
course of piecemeal adjustment to various factors and 
exigencies of the Indian situation during the last eighty 
years, the British Government did strike on policies and 
actions calculated to sustain and accentuate the differ¬ 
ences between the communities,—the omission to eradi¬ 
cate illiteracy and poverty, differential treatment, 
separate electorates, extraordinary delays in political 
settlement and, lastly, the inversion of the true order of 
things by declaring all political advance contingent on 
prior agreement. 

The Wider Problem 

All this serves to reinforce the contention that the 
communal problem is part of the wider political pro¬ 
blem, that of replacing the present system by one more 
alive to a consistent policy of social concord and of 
infusing the exercise of power with the moral pur¬ 
pose. Transfer of power may assist a solution of the 

difficulty by inducing a fresh sense of responsibility 

12 
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and clarifying the need for reciprocal adjustment but 
it is not likely to furnish an automatic and complete 
solution by itself. 

Hindu or Muslim Solidarity 

Nothing is more hazardous than to hold 
that the problem can be solved through Hindu 
or Muslim, as distinct from national, solidarity. 
It is doubtful if the secularist influences of the 
modern age allow of a mobilisation of theological 
fervour enough to furnish the only possible basis of such 
a solidarity. Secondly, the two communities are not 
free to fight out their quarrels at leisure in isolation. 
They have to reckon with the British Government and 
the entire trend of international developments. A 
civil war to cut the gordian knot is not only ruled out 
by the geographical admixture of the two communi¬ 
ties but is also abhorred by the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans alike. If, therefore, communal tension increases, 
to the point of a trial of strength, it can explode only 
into riots, chiefly in cities and the environs. 

Riots 

Chronic rioting entails a breakdown of established 
social habits and suspends all the higher controls of be¬ 
haviour. It marks a reversion to simple animal-like 
activities; the sadistic cruelty which it evokes, the 
covert assault, the ambush and the hide and seek, the 
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attack on old men, women and children, the looting 
and incendiarism soon provoke a reaction in favour of 
“strong government.” They jeopardise the chances 
of self-government, for men prefer security to liberty 
when it comes to a choice between the two. They in¬ 
troduce subtle changes into the social tissues, enfeeb¬ 
ling their capacity for resistance against foreign attack. 
They bring to the fore the under-world of ruffians who 
rob and molest all communities with perfect impartia¬ 
lity. Occasionally they create a situation in which 
festivals and weddings can be celebrated only under 
police guard. At last the atmosphere may become so 
charged that a storm can break out any moment with¬ 
out an apparent cause. A social order grounded in fear 
and insecurity necessarily represents a very low type. 
If ever animosities grow more intense and be shared 
more widely, they may threaten and impeach the 
fairness and discipline of the public services and bring 
civic life to the verge of anarchy. 

Futility of Laissez-faire 

It is not in terms of communal solidarity that a 
national problem can find a solution. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it possible to leave the solution of the 
Hindu-Muslim problem to chance. Laissez-faire does 
not go far because social problems of this character 
demand a conscious elimination of certain misconcep¬ 
tions and prejudices. 
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Solution as a Whole 

The problem will become easier of solution in 
proportion as it is understood to be part of the entire 
Indian problem in the widest sense. It is at bottom an 
aspect of the prolonged adjustment to a plane of sub¬ 
jection, illiteracy, poverty, limitations of horizon and 
narrow prejudices which mar the spiritual well-being 
of all. It is an unmistakable sign of over-acquiescence 
in a low status quo that men are content to fight for 
the little that there is instead of co-operating to secure 
the plenty within easy reach. 

Wider Aspects 

It follows that a Hindu-Muslim rapprochement 
is more than a means of wresting power from a reluc¬ 
tant bureaucracy. It is really an item in the movement 
towards a higher and fuller life—the movement to¬ 
wards universal and improved education, social justice, 
cultural integration, enthusiasm of humanity, eco¬ 
nomic welfare, preparation for defence and modernisa¬ 
tion of government. 

Interdependence 

There is a complex of social interests which every 
community reflects and sustains as a whole. Every 
important change calls forth a new equipose of re¬ 
ciprocal adjustments which together constitute social 
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organisation. A great advance in one direction is 
likely to stimulate corresponding advance in other 
directions. The supreme art of politics lies not in 
finding equivalents but plusvalcnts. Fundamentally) 
the solution of a social problem ought to take the form 
of a creative synthesis, integrative of the principles of 
growth. The truer an interest, the more closely does 
it approximate to universality. Feuds die away as so¬ 
cial life becomes fuller. 

The Danger of a Constituent Assembly 

As to the specific issues of a political character, 
the plan of a constituent assembly has, prim a facie, 
much to recommend itself but it is extremely hazard¬ 
ous in the absence of prior agreement on joint elec¬ 
torates. Separate electorates may accentuate the 
tension and diffuse it as widely as the electorate of the 
proposed assembly. Nor should it be forgotten that 
a constituent assembly is a device of framing the 
constitution, not of healing communal schisms. 

The Conference Method 

It is therefore necessary to fall back on the con¬ 
ference method and outline a constitutional settlement 
at a conclave of the representatives of the British 
Government, the Indian princes, the spokesmen of the 
various parties in the Central and Provincial legisla¬ 
tures and other national leaders. 
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Arbitration 

It may, however, be necessary to supplement the 
conference method by arbitration. It is not feasi¬ 
ble to refer the whole Indian problem to arbitration 
but points on which agreement may be found difficult 
or impossible may be referred by common consent to a 
high juridical authority such as the Federal Court at 
Delhi, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
the Permanent Court of International Justice or a 
panel of the International Court of Arbitration. 

Standards of Public Life 

In India, as everywhere else in the world, it is also 
necessary to raise the tone and the standards of public 
life and, above all, to refrain from invoking sectional¬ 
ism in elections. A higher sense of responsibility may 
follow a transfer of power and an increase in the num¬ 
ber of those with actual experience of administration. 
But a conscious improvement in methods of contro¬ 
versy and appeal to reason rather than to emotion are 
desirable. Misrepresentation or exaggeration renders 
agreement difficult and keeps up the mentality of 
strife. John Motley’s dictum that bad manners are a 
crime in India applies not merely to Englishmen 
whom he had in view but to all engaged in public acti¬ 
vity. One recalls several occasions in 1929-30 and 
1937-40 when lapse from courtesy banned the com- 
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mencement of conversations which aimed at an abridg¬ 
ment of the gulf between the Congress and the Muslim 
League. It is quite as important to remember that 
humility has a place and a function in public life and 
in seats of authority no less than in private life. It 
invites and welcomes co-operation and counteracts 
the tendency to corruption which is almost inherent in 
power. 

Favourable Factors 

The Hindu-Muslim problem has assumed an acute 
forxn but it is by no means insoluble. Whenever the 
heat of controversy permits a cool examination of the 
issues, it is often, discovered that the things that unite 
men are deeper than the things that divide them. The 
great religions of mankind have a great deal in com¬ 
mon. Besides, in India the religious cleavage does not 
at all coincide with ethnic differences. Nor does it yet 
coincide in any large measure with the linguistic or 
cultural cleavage. The mediseval inheritance of a 
common literary and artistic tradition still endures. 
There is a basic identity of economic interests among 
all the communities. There 'is a tradition of tolerance 
in India more than three thousand years old. High 
ethical codes still claim the allegiance of the Hindus 
and the Muslims alike. That decay is a sociological 
possibility cannot be forgotten by any student of 
Roman history but Indian civilisation has amply 
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demonstrated that its springs of vitality are still fresh. 
It has, in spite of very severe handicaps, effected impor¬ 
tant adaptations to changes in the environment during 
the last hundred years and proved that its energy 
of development is by no means exhausted. It is capa¬ 
ble of absorbing science, getting rid of sectionalism and 
coming abreast of the times. It has satisfied one of the 
crucial tests of vigour—the capacity to throw up a 
large number of men and women who merge them¬ 
selves into the social good and rise to heights of dis¬ 
interested service and sacrifice. There is a growing 
perception on all sides of the need of banishing illiteracy 
and poverty and a growing realisation that this is pos¬ 
sible only through concerted effort and as part of a 
common programme of social justice. The world 
situation, though partly a handicap, is also partly a 
help—it widens the horizon of the intellectual at¬ 
mosphere. The very crisis that is threatening India 
may compel a closing of the ranks and a renunciation 
of dissensions which are a luxury of a sheltered exis¬ 
tence. Even an internal crisis sometimes serves to call 
forth high moral qualities. Twice the Roman Re¬ 
public came to the verge of secession and disruption- 
in 494 B.C. and again 449 B.C. Twice the Roman 
patriotism surmounted the danger through compro¬ 
mise and constitutional innovation and set the com¬ 
monwealth again on the path of internal peace and 
harmony. 
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Need of a Moral Effort 

That institutional reorganisation can go a long 
way to resolve the Hindu-Muslim tangles is patent but 
what matters above all is the spirit behind the institu¬ 
tions. Common life is based on self-control— self- 
imposed limits and a tacit agreement to observe them. 
A conscious moral effort is necessary to extend and deepen 
the sympathies, to keep true to the larger public in¬ 
terest and to reinforce the unifying and harmonising 
influences. There rests an obligation on all those who 
believe in amity and concord not only to nurse the 
existing centres, but also to create new ones, of com¬ 
mon endeavour in everyday life, in philanthropy, 
education, economics and politics. 

The Prospect 

An integrated India may, by virtue of her re¬ 
sources, her man-power and her norm of values, still 
have a part to play in the new world that is struggling 
into emergence before our eyes. The thick darkness 
which has settled down over the scene may rise to un¬ 
veil a variety and fulness of spiritual flowering and a 
rich promise of universal fraternity. 
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APPENDIX 

The Numerical Strength of the Communities 
Census of India 1931 
Report—Part I 


Religion 

Actual No, in 
1931 

ooo’s omitted 

Proportion 
per 10,000 o£ 
population 
in 1931 

Hindu 

239,195 

6,824 

Jain 

1,252 

36 

Buddhist .. 

12,787 

365 

Sikh 

4,336 

124 

Zoroastrian 

I to 

3 

Muslim 

77> 6 7 8 

2,2X6 

Christian 

6,297 

179 

Jew. 

24 

I 

Tribal 

8,280 

Z3<3 

Minor religions and 
religions not re¬ 
turned .. 

57 1 

l6 





